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A Session oF E1GHT Monrus.——The Session brought to 
a close on Christmas Eve lasted little short of eight months. 
No one would have complained of this if it had really been 
impossible for Parliament to get through its work ina shorter 
time; but the delay was not at all due to the amount of 
work that had to be completed. The original programme of 
the Government was certainly pretty extensive, but every 
part of it might have received due attention before the 
ordinary date of prorogation if members had had no aim but 
to get the business of the country satisfactorily accomplished. 
Unfortunately, a large number of our representatives had 
quite other objects. The Nationalists, as usual, sought only 
to bring discredit upon the Government, and in this enter- 
prise they were joined bya good many English Radicals. Mr. 
Gladstone and the othier leaders of the Opposition cannot be 
said to have directly sanctioned Obstruction, but they took 
good carenot to protest against it, and must therefore bear some 
part of the responsibility for the results. The consequence 
of the incessant talk of the Parnellites and their allies was 
that many useful measures, which in ordinary circumstances 
might easily have become law, had to be withdrawn. We 
cannot describe as barren a Session in which the Local 
Government Bill was passed ; but the country had a right to 
expect, and did expect, that at least some of the important 
practical questions, the consideration of which has been post- 
poned, would be finally disposed of. The Obstructives.are 
mistaken if they suppose that the Government is generally 
blamed for the present condition of public business. The 
real cause of the paralysis of Parliament is perfectly well 
understood, and it is beginning to be seen that the evil will 
soon have to be thoroughly grappled with. No one wishes 
that obstacles should be thrown in the way of real discussion ; 
but most people are very decidedly of opinion that the House 
of Commons should secure for itself the power of stopping 
senseless chatter, the only object of which is to do mischief 
or to gratify personal vanity. 


Mr. Giapstone's BrrrHpay.——To-day (December 29th) 
Mr, Gladstone completes his seventy-ninth year. At such an 
age it seems almost a mockery to wish a man “many happy 
returns of the day,” for he then is on the threshold of a period 
when, as the Psalmist says, “His strength is but labour and 
sorrow, so soon passeth it away, and it is gone.” But Mr. 
Gladstone still -possesses such a fund of vigour, both bodily 
and mental, that he may yet for several years be spared to play 
a conspicuous part in the social and political life of his 
countrymen. As regards age, activity, and commanding 
influence, the only foreign statesmen of modern times with 
whom he can be fitly compared are the late Emperor 
William and M. Thiers. Like them, too, he only became a 
really popular character as he drew near old age. For years 
he was appreciated by the classes, but it is only within the 
last decade or thereabouts that his name became a household 
word with the masses. Among English statesmen, as 
regards longevity and energy combined, Mr. Gladstone is 
most closely paralleled by Lord Palmerston, “Pam,” 
too, did not become a popular idol till he was well on 
in the seventies. But none of these men, either foreign 
or British, possessed a tithe of that magnetic influence 


which Mr. Gladstone has for years exercised over his coun- 


trymen. It will suffice here to mention three instances. 
First, his persistent assaults on the Vatican during his 
enforced leisure of 1874-5, which caused him to be styled by 
the Nonconformists “the great Protestant champion,” 
although these attacks were evidently inspired by chagrin at 
his defeat on the Irish University Education Bill. Secondly, his 
pamphlets and speeches in 1876-7 on the Bulgarian atrocities. 
‘These utterances had an immense and far-reaching influence, 
although here again his enemies asserted that he was 
actuated rather by a desire to discredit the Conservative 
Government than to benefitthe Bulgarians. Thirdly, and 
most astounding of all, his conversion to Home Rule. It was 
as sudden as the conversion of the persecutor Saul on his 
journey to Damascus. Yet he at once carried with him 
(exclusive of the Parnellites) some two hundred M.P.’s ; a 
majority of the inhabitants of Wales and Scotland ; and nearly 
half the inhabitants of England. Whatever we may think of 
Home Rule, a man who can achieve such a result as this is 
truly a wonderful character. 


THe EnciisH Dritt System. When the Adjutant- 
General goes out of his way to raise the question as to 
whether the English Army is not being trained on an 
obsolete system, the public may well feel disconcerted. The 
general idea is that, among allthe great pundits who look 
after the efficiency of the British forces, the Adjutant-General 
is the one who has special supervision of drill and discipline, 
If this be not the case, John Bull has a right to learn whom 
to blame for the state of things Lord Wolseley reveals in one 
of the monthly Reviews. He affirms, with the full weight of 
his official authority, that our system of drill is clean out of 
date ; that our soldiers, instead of learning how to fight in 
battle with the greatest advantage to themselves, and the 
greatest loss to the enemy, are taught a mass of parade 
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minutia which are as worthless as would be “the hand- 
grenade drill, or the management and handling of the pike.” 
In a word, if Lord Wolseley speaks by the book, we have 
stood stock-still in this vital detail of military efficiency, while 
Continental nations have been advancing with giant strides. 
We cannot quite believe it ; there is something in the article 


which gives one the idea of exaggeration, conscious or 


“unconscious. Has not the drill-book undergone frequent 


revision during recent years—so frequent that both officers 
and men have been known to complain of having to leara 
only to forget their learning? It would be as extraordinary 
as unaccountable, therefore, if the Commander-in-Chief and 
Adjutant-General let these many opportunities for a whole- 
sale remodelling pass unutilised, Lord Wolseley always has 
a rather sensational style when he poses as a reformer ; he 
piles up the agony in the belief, apparently, that there is no 
other way of catching public attention. Possibly, there- 
fore, his present deliverance is merely “pretty Fanny’s 
way” of saying that some room for reform still remains in 
the parade-training of the British soldier. That is likely 
enough, and no doubt the Adjutant-General will take the 
matter in hand forthwith. Perhaps it would have been more 
in accordance both with discipline and patriotism had he 
done so in the first instance, instead of sending his brilliant 
discovery to a public periodical. 
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FrencH MoprraTes.——The Moderate members of the. 


Republican party in France have had a good deal to say 
lately about the present condition of their country. The 
example was set by M. Challemel-Lacour, whose existence 
Frenchmen had begun to forget, and he has been followed by 
M. Jules Ferry and other politicians ofa like way of think- 
ing. The Duc d’Aumale, too, writing from the point of 
view of a believer in Constitutional Monarchy, has expounded 
his views on the situation. There is certainly much truth 
in what has been said or implied by these authorities as to 
the manner in which the Radicals have played their part in 
the Republic. Unable or unwilling to adapt themselves to 
the actual circumstances of the nation, the Radicals have 
pressed for the adoption of measures which the majority of 
Frenchmen dislike, and have thus. created a vast amount of 
alarm among the well-offclasses and among ardent adherents. 
of the Church. They have also overthrown Ministry after 
Ministry, so that all real power has passed into the hands of 
permanent officials, many of whom are accused of having 
taken .adyantage of the opportunity to indulge in. some of 
the worst kinds of jobbery. The result is that a great many 
people who wished that the Republic should have a. fair 
trial have been alienated from it, and are ready to accept even 
General Boulanger as a deliverer from intolerable evils. 
Unfortunately, there is little chance that the Moderates will 
be able to raise an effectual barrier against despotism, As a 
rule, they are men of rather cold temperament, with cut-and- 
dried theories, who have never shown the slightest aptitude 


for dealing with the problems in which France is most warmly 


interested. The Radicals, with all their faults, at least show 
some signs o: vitality, and the like may be said of General 
Boulanger. ‘The Moderates, on the contrary, are too apt to 


" persuade themselves that they have done enough when they 


have delivered elaborate orations setting forth aseries ofabstract 
ideas on the proper conception of government. If they are 
to become a living power in politics, they must come into 


‘more direct contact with the people, and prove that their 


principles are capable of securing both order and progress. 
Of all countries, France is least Jikely to trust to the guidance 
of doctrinaires. 


Tue County Councin Execrions.——In the country: 


districts the men who are coming forward, as candidates for 
the County Councils belong, for the most part, to the class 
which has hitherto administered rural affairs. If they are as 


honest and economical as they have been in the past, with . 


an addition of energy supplied by the pressure of their con- 
stituencies, Mr.. Ritchie’s Act will, as far as the country is 
concerned, be a success. Concerning London, it is not pos- 
sible to speak so sanguinely. This vast population-—equal to 
that of a second-rate kingdom—still remains, and is tikely to 
remain, a congregation of fortuitous atoms, scarcely endowed 
with a spark of the true corporate spirit. Men of high 
character and great aptitude for work abound, but they do 
not, asa rule, present themselves as candidates, because they 
are too busy with other matters; and it is quite possible that, 
even if they did come forward, their numerous engagements 
elsewhere would compel them to scamp their County Council 
work. Then, owing to the isolation in which Londoners 
live, and to their absorption in their own business or 
pleasure, the electors are usually quite in the dark as to the 
merits of the respective candidates. Any one who keeps his 
ears open in railway-carriages and other public conveyances 
must hear, with mingled regret and amusement, the child- 
like questions asked by intelligent men as to the aims and 
objects of the new system, and the readiness with which they 
receive (often from total strangers) contributions towards 


the biographies of intending candidates. This combination 


of ignorance and indifference necessarily tends to the benefit 
of Vestrydom ; naturally the few men who “ know the ropes ue 
take advantage of the prevailing apathy ; and there is, there- 
fore, some danger that the new County Parliament for London 
may. merely prove to be a large-paper and large-type edition 
of the discredited Board of Works, 
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Tye HonouRABLE ARTILLERY CoMPANY.—As searching 
investigation is to be made into the causes which led to the 
disarmament of the Hon. Artillery Company, public judg- 
ment should remain in suspense on that head. On the one 
hand,. it is alleged that the Captain-General, the Colonel 
commanding, and the Adjutant attempted to ride rough-shod 
over the ancient corps; on the other, we have the distinct 


allegation that the regiment had fallen into a dangerous state 


of indiscipline. It may be that there were faults on both 
sides ; too much despotism here, too much independence 
there, for officers and men to get on comfortably together, 
But be the origin of the disarmament what it may, the ques- 
tion remains as to whether Mr. Stanhope had justification 
for proceeding to such an extreme measure. He might 
quote as a precedent the action of the military authorities in 
India, when the Company troops refused to be handed over 


tothe Crown. They were thereupon disarmed, as was most 


proper under the circumstances. But there is no analogy 
between that case and the present one, the Artillery Com- 
pany being as willing as ever to perform its duties. Mr. 
Stanhope might have found a much better precedent in the 
case of a distinguished European regiment which, through one 
cause and another, fell into indiscipline while quartered in India 
somé years ago. The General commanding the division had 
the officers brought before him, and, after soundly rating 
them) gave warning that, if matters did not soon mend, they 
would one and all be either drafted to other corps, or placed 
on half-pay. The idea of disarming the regiment was not 
even broached. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. Mr. Laurence Oliphant, who 
died*last Sunday, was in many respects one of the most 
interesting figures of his generation. Few men of any 
period have been more largely endowed with the dangerous 
gift of versatility. His brilliant powers as a talker, his 
liveliness, and good humour made him a universal favourite 
in society. He possessed all the qualities of a first-rate 
diplomatist, and as a man of business he was held in respect 
by financiers whose judgment is not readily swayed by 
personal feeling. He had a passion for travelling, and when 
at any’ time he bade adieu to his friends, they could never be 
sure from what part of the world they would next hear from 
him. It could scarcely have been expected that the 
problems of religion would have a deep and enduring 
fascination for a man of this temper ; yet it is certain that 
the profoundest impulses of his life were those of the 
religious enthusiast. At a time when he seemed to have 
before him a splendid career he abandoned all the external 
‘advantages of his position, and joined a wretched little 
American community, the head of which he served with the 
most absolute docility. Afterwards he built for himself a 
house on Mount Carmel, where he cheerfully undertook 
every kind of labour that seemed likely to be useful to his 
dependents and neighbours. His religious opinions were 
the strangest combination of mysticism and spiritualism, and 
seemed to him, oddly enough, not only to be compatible 
with: the most exact conclusions of science, but to be the 
necessary complement of a thoroughly scientific conception 
of man and the world. As a writer, Mr. Oliphant did not 
secure for himself a place in the foremost ranks of the men 
of letters of his day; but all his books give evidence of 
unusual power. The best of them are shrewd, witty, and 
suggestive, and no one who reads them can help regretting 
that ‘he lacked the patience and self-control .which were 
necessary to enable him to do full justice to his talents. 


France anp NewrounpLanp.——Although the British 
public neither know nor take much interest in the matter, 
there is at all times a sort of chronic squabble simmering 
between us and France about the Newfoundland fisheries. 
The trouble dates back from the Treaty of Utrecht, made in 
1713, when, although the French acknowledged our right to 
the possession of the island of Newfoundland, they per- 
suaded our negotiators to concede to them the privilege of 
curing and drying fish on the north and west shores, ‘This 
part of the coast has in consequence become practically a 
bit of French territory, and there has been from time to 
time much jealousy and quarrelling between the French and 
the colanial fishermen. A serious difficulty (neglected as 
usual by the Imperial Parliament, which was too much occu- 
pied with its own partisan struggles) occurred about two 
years ago, when the local Legislature forbade the sale of 
Newfoundland bait to foreign fishermen. Eventually, how- 
ever, the French, with many murmurings, accepted this 
restriction. But now a fresh grievance has raised its 
head. Somebody has started a lobster-tinning factory on 
“the French shore,” as it is called. M. Goblet declares 
that these workshops are injurious to his piscatorial com- 
patriots, and that they “should be made to disappear.” 
Without entering on the merits of this. particular dispute, it 
must be evident to the unbiassed looker-on that John Bull 
has shown a foolish good-nature in permitting settlements on 
his territory to such a nation as the French, who, however 
revolutionary they may be at home, unswervingly pursue 
abroad the policy of Louis Quatorze. During the Napoleonic 
wars, instead of greedily striving to capture West Indian 
islands, our statesmen would have been more wise if they had 
“denounced” the Treaty of Utrecht, and had also declined 


’ to acknowledge for the future the French sovereignty over 


such places in the East Indies as Pondicherry and Chander- 
nagore, 
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Tue Lusuar Expepirion.— lf ever any country had 
justification for embarking in a policy of general annexation, 
British India is that land. She resembles a newly-arrived 
European in being subject to incessant stings by a multitude 
of microscopic pests, whose annihilation, could they only be 
caught collectively in her clutch, would be the easiest thing 
in the world. Scarcely have the echoes of the Black 
Mountain and Sikkim Campaigns died out of the air, when 
the troublesome tribes on the Chittagong frontier are in the 
field. It is the usual story, without asingle variation. The 
Lushais swooped down on our territory to “murder and to 
ravish,” after the manner of the immortal McTavish ; and, 
there being no troops ready at the moment to hunt them 
back, they enjoyed excellent sport among the defenceless and 
timid villagers, This is by no means the first or the second 


time that they have displayed their ineradicable love of - 


bloodshed and loot. In that respect they are much of a 
muchness with the Black Mountaineers, their conviction 
being, apparently, that raiding is the only suitable occupation 
for men. They do not, however, class hard fighting in the 
category of manly accomplishments : like the Tibetans, they 
prefer to “live to fight another day.” It may be anticipated, 
therefore, that the column which is about to march against 
these incorrigible freebooters will have an easy job enough, 
so far as combatting armed resistance. But the Lushai 
country bears the reputation of being extraordinarily diffi- 
cult, as well as fearfully unhealthy. On such ground the defence 
always has great advantages over the attack, through better 
knowledge of the locality and being case-hardened against 
disease, For all that,the campaign promises to be both brief 
and successful; it takes place, luckily, at the most healthy 
season of the year; while, at hill skirmishing, our Goorkhas 
are capable of giving a good account of any mountaineers. 
The perplexing question is as to what should be done after 
the Lushais are crushed. . Annexation looks the most humane, 
as well as the most politic course; but Lord Lansdowne 
might not care to signalise the beginning of his reign by a 
proceeding of that sort. 


University COLLEGES AND THE STATE, Mr. Goschen 
has definitely’ promised’ that aid shall be granted by the 
State to the provincial University Colleges, so many of 
which have lately come into existence. He declines, how- 
ever, for the present to commit himself to any particular 
scheme for the fulfilment of his intention ; and no doubt it 
is right that the matter should be thoroughly considered 
before important steps are taken. Financially, some of these 
colleges are in a very bad way, and it would never do for the 
State to bolster-up institutions which do not seem to meet 
any very urgent local need. The Government should inter- 
fere only in the case of colleges which are obviously dis- 
charging a useful function,and which are supported with some 
liberality by the people of the town and district for whose 
benefit they have been created. In such cases there can be 
no doubt that the money granted by the nation will be well 
spent, A large number of persons are now anxious to 
secure for their children a University ‘training, and it is for 
the good of the country that their wish should be gratified. 
University colleges provide exactly the kind of instruction 
that is wanted, and have already sent forth many young men 
and women well equipped for the work of their lives: It 
may be said that if these colleges are so very useful they 
ought to be self-supporting ; but it is unreasonable to expect 
that great educational establishments shall be able to maintain 
themselves by means of fees alone. The Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge are splendidly endowed, and so are 
the chief Universities of America. The Scottish Universities 
receive a large sum annually from Parliament, and Germany 
and France never hesitate to grant money which can be 
shown to be necessary for the promotion of what is called 
the higher education. In helping the best of the University 
colleges, therefore, the Government will not be acting on 
an untried principle, and we may anticipate that much good 
will result from their liberal and enlightened policy. 


ap 


CHRISTMAS OUT OF Towx.——Those whose duties cause 
them to be acquainted with the inner life of commercial and 
manufacturing establishments must have noted a growing 
tendency on the part of the better-paid employés during 
the last few years to spend the great winter festival in 
the country. Formerly, people who habitually tried to 
get out of the range of the London smoke at Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and on St. Lubbock’s Day, were content to 
stay at home at Christmas, when, however favourable the 
weather may chance to be, the days are certain to be short. 
But railway facilities have now so accustomed people to 
travel, that even those persons whose salaries are but small 
manage to compass this winter outing. Thousands of 
so-called Londoners, it must be remembered, are either 
provincial-born or are of near provincial origin, and to these 
persons it is a natural and pleasant thing, at a time when 
feasting and mirth prevail, to visit places which are still 
tenanted by their kinsfolk and acquaintances. Their country 
cousins are equally fond of returning the compliment during 

- the period of early autumn, This year, moreover, in cases 
where employers were complaisant, Christmas Day fell most 
conveniently for holiday-making purposes ; and not a few 
fortunate folks enjoyed nearly aweek of vacation, Indeed, 
were it not-for the ecclesiastical prejudices which: would be 
aroused, we should venture to propose that Christmas Day 
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should be always held on the Tuesday on or nearest to 
December 25th, and that the day preceding and the day 
following should each be statutory Bank Holidays. Perhaps 
Sir John Lubbock will kindly think over the suggestion. 


CrossinG-SWEEPERS.——The exceptionally dirty state of 
the streets during the last fortnight has reminded Londoners 
that in 1885 the collective wisdom passed an Act which, if 
applied, would somewhat mitigate the evil. Vestries can, if 
they like, engage crossing-sweepers to take the places of the 
miscellaneous tatterdemalions who now perform the office. 
It does not appear, however, that any Metropolitan Vestry 
has yet availed itself of this privilege. To do so would 
practically increase the rates, and that, as all men know, is 
antagonistic to Vestry feeling. It may be, however, that a 
different and less sordid consideration has operated to protect 
the vested interests of the established sweeper. What would 
become of the miserable creature if shut out from this last 
resource of the destitute? He might, it is true, apply to his 
Vestry for an appointment, producing his stumpy broom as a 
proof of qualification. But it is in the nature of things that 
preference would be given to those who either had friends 
at Court or could produce good characters. Already there is 
a proposal to give these humble posts to the “ deserving 
unemployed,” the idea being that the wearing of a badge 
would so raise the character of the profession as to eliminate 
the present taint of mendicancy. But what would become 
of the “undeserving poor,” the class to which, it is to be 
feared, most crossing-sweepers belong? They have been 
crowded out of all other industries by the survival of the 
fittest, and they might well complain if their dernder ressort 
were also taken away from them. Whatever may be their 
demerits, they make a show, at all events, of trying to earn 
an honest living. : 


Notice.—lViih_ this Number is issued an Extra 
entitled “THE METROPOLITAN 
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YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. Henry IRVING.— 
Mr. Henry_ Irving begs to announce that the Lyceum Theatre will open on 
SATURDAY, Dec. 29, when, ata quarter to eight o'clock, will be presented Shake- 
OTH Mi h, Mr. Henry Irving ; Lady Macheth (for 

r. Alexander ; Banaue, Mr. Wenman ; 

i r. Harvey ; Ross, 

ith Mr. Archer, 

Raynor; Doctor, Mr. 


Mr. Coveney, &c.; Gentlewoman, Miss Coleridge ; Hecate, Miss I 
Miss Julia Seaman, Miss Desborough, and Miss Marriott. &c. rf 
The scenery by Mr. Hawes Craven, Mr. 
an a a) Costumes ae 
signed by Mr. Charles Catiermole and Mr. J. Comyns Carr. {ne rchestra under 
endirection of Mr. J. M. Ball. Chorus Master, Mr. Tabb. A new Act Drop has 
been painted by Mr. W. Telbin,—The Box Office (Mr. Joseph Hurst) open to-day 
and daily between the hours of ten and five. Seats can be booked four weeks in 
advance. Seats can also be booked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 


(Gere? THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD. 
‘Every Evening, at 8.45. 
Mr RICHSED ] ANSELELD 
and his Company in the Comedy, 
PRINCE KARL. 
Preceded by at 8 
EDITHA’S BURGLAR. 
Mr. Lionel Brough as the Burglar 
* Doors open 7.30 ox Office open daily, 10 to §. 


RITANNIA TH EATRE.—Sole Proprietress—Mrs. S. LANE. 
EVERY EVENING, at.7, THE MAGIC DRAGON OF THE DEMON 
DELL, by J. Addison, Esq. Misses Millie Howes, Marie Lloyd, Myra Massey, 
Floritta, Estelle ; Messrs. Pat Murphy, Will Oliver, Geo. Lupino, jun.. W. Gardiner, 
A. V H. Lupino. Bigwood, Newbound, &c. Performances every Monday and 
Thursday, at 1 o'clock. 
IVERY _AFT T 
EVER ERY NI EIGHT. 
sili Prot ILLY ths 
TRIUMPHANT AND UNQ UALIFIED SUCCESS 
of the 


ER 


THREE. 
G 
N 


“RIOORF AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 
N 


EW AND SPARKLING HOLIDAY PERFORMANCE 

The whole of the leading journals unanimous in their approval of the new and 

delightful Songs, and gloriously funny Comic Sketches, Dances, and Pantomime 
E 


. st ti Bo; . 
presented for the first Omg OF Boxing a PERFORMERS 


Have been applauded to the echo by the enormous audiences which have filled the 


Hall to overflowing: vy arTERNOON AND NIGHT. 
Roars of laughter at the funny Hantogaimes 
ee ee tdertal erotesque Artist 
+, which the wonderful grotesque sArtists, 
in whieh OPH REE KARNOS, 
form. 
MR. CHARLES JUTSON'S 5 
Highly trained company of Juvenile Jack Lars, in their NAVAL MANGEUVRES 
and DRILL, also a great 7 Pres Wiis ri 5 easel : 
ji Cc ian in his unique and refine omical Act every day al 
Petey america at eight. Enthusiastic welcome of that renowned and 
universal favonrite omedians G. W MO OR E. 
3 his return to London with his new song, i 
pet VOU HEAR, CHE ic BELL RING! 
Beyond doubt the very best that he has sung for years. 4 
Tickets for all parts of the Hall and also Reserved Seats can be secured at Basil 
Tree's (late Austin’s) Universal Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, one month in 


vance. No charge for Booking. J 
ada treuils, 5s.; Sofa stalls, 35. + Area (raised seats), 2s. ; Gallery, 1s. Doors open 


at 2.30 and 7 o clock. 

HE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s LAST GREAT PICTURE 
i completed a few days before he died. Now on VIEW at the DORE GAL- 
LERY, 33. New Bond Street, with “CHRIST LEAVING THE PRASTORIUM, 
and his other Great Pictures. From ro to6 Daily. ;One Shilling. 


EPHTHAH’S VOW. By Epwin_ Lone, R.A. THREE 

. NEW. PICTURES—1, JEPHLHAAS RETURN. z. | 

TAINS. 31 HE MARTY R—are NOW ON VIEW. with his celebrated ANNO 
DOMINI, 2guxIS AT CROTONA, &c, at THE GALLERIES, 168 New 
Bond Street. from 10 to 6. Admission 1% 
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Notice.—Oz January 5, 1889, we shall publish the first 
instalment of a New Story by Mr. Grant Allen, entitled 
“Tue Tents oF Suen,” zlustrated by Messrs. Brewtnall 
and Barclay, to be continued weekly until contpletion. 


OPEN-AIR BALL AT HONG KONG 
Tuts entertainment was given at Hong Kong on the 20th of last 
July by the residents of Stokes’ Bungalow, which is situated on the 
Peak. The Peak is the hill refuge from the hot summer nights of 
the town, and is accessible either by a chair and four bearers in an 
hour, or by steepgrade tramway (as recently illustrated by us) in 


half-an-hour. The chief feature of the dance was that it was held 
in the open-air on a brilliant moonlight night. There was a beautiful 
view of the distant sea and islands, and the general effect was very 
lovely. A number of Chinese lanterns were put round a tennis- 
court and across the middle, where was stretched a drugget. The 
chow-chow tables were placed left and right in the near end of the 
court, and a mat-shed was erected fort he band in the left far-corner 
of the court, and lit up in an arch with Chinese lanterns.—Our 
engravings are from sketches sent by Mr. A. P. Stokes, Supreme 
Court House, Hong Kong. 


THE HOME OF A ROYAL SHIPWRIGHT 

_ THE little Dutch town of Zaandam is situated on the Y, about 
eight miles from Amsterdam, whence it is within easy reach by train 
and steamer. It is well worth a visit from the tourist, as it 
contains the identical hut—in a fairly good state of preservation— 
which Peter the Great inhabited during a portion of the seven or 
eight months which he spent in the town in 1697, when obtaining a 
practical insight into the art of shipbuilding. Zaandam isa typical 
Dutch village, with its quaint buildings, its wide straight streets, 
lined with dwarf trees, and intersected with canals, while some 
three hundred windmills are busily at work in all directions. The 
chief attraction, however, is the wooden hut which once formed the 
dwelling of the great Czar. This stands in a group of other timber 
houses, several of which, from . their dates, are evidently contempo- 
taneous with the historic structure. Czar Peter's dwelling is 
some thirty feet long by fifteen broad, and is divided into two com- 
partments. One of our illustrations shows two cottages. The smaller 
isthe Czar’s dwelling; the larger, now demolished, being another 
building altogether. The little outhouse leaning against a wall by 
the door has been removed; but, otherwise, the building has 
survived the ravages of time. One of the compartments, which is 
without a fireplace, was evidently used as a workshop, and is simply 
a room with two windows of talc in panes of some three inches 
square. Several paintings are in the room—portraits of several 
Czars, including those of Czar Peter himself and his secretary. 
These last have been placed there comparatively recently. The 
second compartment, which was evidently the living-room, contains 
several rude oak chairs, a table, and a loft-ladder. The cupboard- 
like aperture formed the Czar’s sleeping-quarters, barely a few feet 
square, There are several interesting tablets affixed to the walls— 
one, the largest, over the table, having been placed there by the 
King of the Netherlands, in commemoration of his visit; and 
another by the late Czar, bearing the inscription, ‘Nothing too 
little for the great.” There is a cosy fireplace with a carved-oak 
shelf, the mantels being lined with the celebrated tiles such as have 
been manufactured by the Zaandamites for the last four centuries. 
In 1832 the hut was discovered to bea foot under water; so the 
authorities took it in hand, drained and cleaned it, and erected over 
the precious structure a light brick building to preserve it from any 
further decay. The ship-yard—scarcely a stone’s throw from the 
cottage—bears little, if any, likeness to its appearance two centuries 
since, as the people of Zaandam have almost entirely lost the reputa- 
tion which they then possessed as shipwrights, and hardly a relic 
remains, beyond the Czar’s hut, to remind the visitor of Zaandam’s 
past greatness.—Our illustrations are from photographs by D. Engel, 
Zaandam. 


OSTRICH FARMING IN CALIFORNIA 

OstRicu farming has proved so successful in South Africa that 
our Transatlantic cousins, always on the watch for some new means 
of developing the resources of their country, determined to try the 
same experiment in California, where the climate and surroundings 
were considered tobe extremely fitted for the purpose. Accordingly, 
in 1882, some birds were imported from Cape Town, and in 1886 
and 1887 further shipments were forwarded from Natal. This last 
was made by Mr. Cawston, who landed forty-two birds out of fifty- 
two. They were then taken to Mr. Cawston’s “ Norwalk Ostrich 
Farm,” in Los Angeles, California, where our illustrations were 
taken. The voyage from Natal to Galveston, Texas, took seventy 
days, a ship having been chartered for the purpose, every ostrich 
havinga separate padded box. Mr. Cawston has been successful in 
raising a large number of young birds—those in one of the illustra- 
tions being one and two weeks old. The climate and country—as 
had been expected—appear to be admirably suited to the culture ot 
these birds. The experiment also appears to be fairly profitable, as 
from one small bird and two henshe produced—principally by means 
of incubation—eighteen chicks in one season. Before they were 
ten weeks old he sold them for 87/,, some going to Arizona where a 
farm is being established, and others being purchased for exhibition 
purposes. In addition to this the feathers will realise 50/, making a 
total result of about 140/ from three birds. Ostrich feathers, we 
should mention, are protected in the United States by an import 
duty of 25 per cent., and, as the farm is close to large cities, good 
prices can be obtained for them. 


VIEWS ON LAKE NYASSA—I. 

THE strenuous efforts now being made to put down the slave 
trade keenly sharpen European interest in affairs in Central and 
Eastern Africa, more especially in the region of Lake Nyassa, 
where for many years missionary endeavours have been bent towards 
the same end. The Europeans have struggled—and in the main 
successfully—to establish themselves on the lake shores despite two 
fierce foes—-the Arab trader and the disastrous climate, which has 
destroyed as many lives as the native spears. For a time the 
missions were comparatively let alone by the Arabs, when the first 
burst of opposition had been overcome. But within the last five 
years, since a more determined course was taken against the slave- 
traders, the latter again became actively hostile, infecting the 
friendly chiefs with the fear that their profitable traffic was doomed 
unless they could crush the white intruders, Not only the 
missionaries but the European traders were attacked—including the 
members of the African Lakes Company, who this summer were 
fiercely besieged by the Arabs at Karonga, at the north-western end 
of the lake. This company has its head-quarters at Mandala, which 
stands on high land about a mile from Blantyre, As Mandala 
occupies 2 very healthy situation, it has become a perfect sanatorium 
for people living in the feverish plains. 

So far, however, Livingstonia, the chief missionary station on the 
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3. Peter the Great’s House (the smaller one on the left ; the larger house was demolished some time ago) 
4. Peter the Great's House, with a modern house of brick built to protect it 


THE HOME OF. A. ROYAL SHIPWRIGHT 
SCENES AT ZAANDAM, HOLLAND, WHERE THE CZAR PETER THE GREAT LEARNED SHIPBUILDING IN 1697. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE FARM 


OSTRICH-FARMING AT LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Lake, has escaped disturbance. As Dr. Livingstone had discovered 
Lake Nyassa, and most earnestly desired to found a mission there, 
no more appropriate memorial could have been raised to the devoted 
traveller than this ‘station bearing his- name, ‘and founded on- the 
site of his labours. Livingstonia was first planted in 1875 at the 
southern end of the Lake, which is 200 miles long, with a breadth 
varying from fifteen to eighteen miles. . Surrounded by fertile 
territory sloping up to the’ mountains, the lake is fed by numerous 
large streams. Livingstonia lies ina little bay at the foot of the 
Kanguni Hills, but owing to the neighbouring swamp has lately 
become very unhealthy to Europeans, who have been compelled to 
migrate to Bandawe, further north. Native converts accordingly 
carry on the work, which includes scholastic as well as religious 
teaching, Several tribes live near to be under European protection, 
but they still retain their superstitious customs. When the first 
missionaries arrived this district belonged to an old chief named 
Mponda, who was very friendly with the Europeans. He has since 
died, being succeeded by another Mponda, his brother. The old 
chief’s grave is one of the curiosities of the neighbourhood. It isa 
big building at the extreme south of the lake, opposite Mponda's 
residence, and very curiously ornamented. The thatched roof is 
covered with white calico, which also hangs down from the ceiling 
inside in long pendants. The actual grave lies north and scuth 
looking towards Mecca, and is surrounded by a turreted wall, 
the tomb itself being merely an ordinary mound. A screen of 
native cloths hangs in front, and is only raised when visitors come, 
the latter duly leaving their offerings in payment for the sight, as 
the building is usually locked. 

Notwithstanding the catastrophe attending their original settle- 
ment in this district, when the first Bishop of Central Africa, Dr. 
Mackenzie, succumbed to the climate, the Universities Mission still 
work on Lake Nyassa, keeping their steamer, the Charles Jansen, 
constantly plying up and down the waters. South of the Lake 
proper, near the Shiré River, is Blantyre, where the Scotch Mission 
station is situated, and whose pretty houses and flower-gardens give 
the station a look of home. A short distance away is the new 
Consulate, where the British Consul for Lake Nyassa, Mr. 
Hawes, has his headquarters. The trade of the Nyassa region, 
according to Mr. Hawes’ view, is unimportant except for ivory and 
oil-seeds. The ground however is very fertile, and Europeans are 
now beginning to cultivate rubber and cinchona profitably, but 
coffee with poor success. From a picturesque point of view the 
country is most beautiful, though the heavy dew and damp heat 
vender travelling very trying till the travellers reach a considerable 
aeight, and enjoy such a prospect as the cloud effect at sunrise on 
Mount Sochi, depicted in our illustration.—Our engravings are from 
photographs taken by Mr. Albert Hawes, H.B.M.’s Consul at 
Nyassa, and forwarded to us by Mr. Milford Hallett. 


THE SUAKIN CAMPAIC.N 


A PARAGRAPH under our panoramic view describes the main 
features of Suakin and its surroundings. In further explanation 
the officer who sent us the sketch writes :—“ The line joining the 
two water-forts is on a high mud-bank (the embankment referred to 
in our paragraph) used as a dam_in the rainy season. On the far side 
are all the fresh-water wells of the town, which are commanded by 
the enemy’strenches. They are about 600 yards from the water-forts. 
The long trench on the left is within range of the road passing 
from the Town Gate to the well, and from this a constant fire is 
maintained at people who may be passing, and at the train employed 
in carrying the brackish water from a few wells on the side of the 
bank nearer the town. Handoub in the distance is elevén miles 
away across a desert, bare for the most part, but with here and 
there some low bushes. It forms Osman Digna’s head-quarters.” 
This, of course, was written before General Grenfell’s little army 
drove out the Arabs from the trenches on Thursday week. Suakin, 
we may add, is the chief port of the Soudan, and contains a good 
harbour formed by a channel 500 yards wide, which runs between 
the main islands (or peninsula)—the one on which the town is 
built, and another known as Quarantine Island. Though com- 
pletely sheltered from all winds, the harbour is too shallow to 
admit ‘the largest vessels. The two islands are situated in a 
lagoon, or bay, which is connected with the sea by a neck of water 
about three-quarters of a mile long, and just wide enough to admit 
of two ships passing. In this bay outside the islands there is 
water sufficiently deep for ocean-going steamers. The entrance to 
the harbour is difficult, and dangerous coral reefs lie off the coast 
for twenty miles. 

Our other illustrations represent incidents during the recent march 
of the Soudanese regiment from the Nile to Kosseir, whence they 
embarked to take part in the operations at Suakin. They marched 
by the old desert route of 120 miles, which was taken by Sir David 
Baird and his army of §,000 men in 1801. The Bir el Inglesi, or 
English Wells, were dug by his men, and are still called by that name 
by the Arabs. The detachment which we depict consisted of cavalry 
and the roth Soudanese régiment from Assouan, and performed the 
march in six days from Kuft on the Nile to Kosseir. The longest 
day's march was twenty-two miles, showing that the marching 
power and endurance of these black troops are especially note- 
worthy, while their fighting qualities are no less renowned. They 
marched in blue football jerseys and white knickerbockers, with 
white puggarees over their fezzes. : 


PROPOSED WESTMINSTER MAUSOLEUM 


WE most heartily wish success to Mr. Shaw Lefevre in his pro- 
posed scheme to erect a monumental chapel attached to “West- 
minster Abbey. Our noble Abbey Church has for many years been 
far too crowded up with statues, busts, mural tablets, &c. Yet such 
mementos of our great men must continue to be erected, and some 
such structure as that proposed must be ready to receive them. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre simply suggests a large chapel between the 
Chapter House and Old Palace Yard, but as this is to be a 
National Mausoleum, and a public monument, it might be worth 
while to secure a larger and more disencumbered site, say for instance 
the west side of Abingdon Street, and perhaps College Mews. This 
site would have considerable advantage over that proposed, which is 
closely hemmed in by ancient buildings, and is almost strangled by 
the Old Jewel Tower, and the ruins of the Chapelof St. Catherine. 
If, as we suggest, the building were erected on the west side of 
Abingdon Street, it would have a clear frontage of some 360 feet 
opposite the Houses of Parliament, and the space would allow of 
the erection of a kind of “ Campo Santo,” or Cloister, with a great 
chapel in its centre, which might consist of a hexagonal structure 
with projecting wings, or transepts, those on the northern or 
southern sides being the longer and more extensive. The projection 
to the east might contain an altar. The portions of the ericlosure 
of the cloisters not covered by buildings might be used for burials 
and monumental structures, similar to those shown in the old 
drawing of the “Cemetery of The Innocents ” at Paris. The 
numerous medizeval monumental structures, such, for instance, as 
the church of St. Gereon at Cologne, the mausoleum of the Theban 
Legion,* the unfinished mausoleum of Don Emmanuel at Batalha, 
in Portugal, the “ Chapel of the Constable” at Burgos, in Spain, 
and the now destroyed mausoleum of the Valois at St. Denis, which 
is shown in a drawing by Israel Silvestre, would offer suggestions 
as to the arrangement of the chapel itself. 

The series of historical statues which surrounds the monument of 
Maximilian at Innsbruck affords a valuable hint for the arrange- 


> The cloisters shown in our sketch were Jestroyel sixty years ago, 
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ment of statues. These great figures, standing upon a series of 
“ podia” extending from column to column, avoid that isolated and 
unmeaning effect so frequently produced by monumental statues 
erected-within the walls of churches. ; 

As, unfortunately, we possess no special nineteenth-century style, 
and cannot therefore follow the example of the architect of Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, who made use of a style entirely at variance with that 
of the Abbey Church to work in that of his own day, or of Philibert 
Delorme, who, for the same reason, made a still bolder departure in 
the mausoleum which he built for the Valois family at St. Denis ;1t 
would probably. be advisable to employ a style which is not far 
removed from that of:the Abbey Church itself, though it would 
certainly be a mistake’ to copy any of the features of the ancient 
building. : 

Whatever style, however, is selected, the light should be arranged 
to find its way into the building. from a height ; and, internally at 
least, all its lower part should be kept extremely plain, so as to 
allow of monumental tablets and niches being reared against its 
walls and columns without disfigurement. 
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No doubt this site would be somewhat further removed from the 
Abbey Church than that proposed by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, but this 
would be no real objection, as the new building, wherever situated 
would bea distinct structure, and therefore whether fifty or one hun- 
dred feet distant from the ancient building would be a matter of no 
importance. Indeed, the further it is removed from the Abbey, 
the less likely it would tend to disfigure that glorious old church. It 
could be connected, moreover, by a cloister uniting it to the “ Little 
Cloisters” of the Abbey, or with the ancient Chapel of the Pyx, 
which latter would be thrown open to the public; a thing which 
we hope to see done under any circumstances, as it is the most 
valuable remaining portion of the work of St. Edward the Con 
fessor. 

The annexed plan shoiws the two sites, and the way in which it is 
proposed to deal with that on the west side of aiaeon Se 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE MR. SELBY 

Tue funeral of the late Mr. James Selby, the well-known “Old 
Times” coachman, whose premature death from bronchitis we 
recorded in our last issue, took place on the 1gth inst., at Highgate 
Cemetery. The time fixed for the funeral to leave Edgware Road was 
II A.M., but long before then the road was blocked with an enormous 
crowd,and with a large number of vehicles which were to follow the 
remains of the deceased coachman to the grave. The hearse, which 
was preceded by a funeral car, entirely laden with floral tributes, was 
drawn by four horses. Then came the “Old Times ” coach, which 
the deceased had driven with such conspicuous skill, four private 
carriages for mourners, and a brake for Mr, Selby’s servants. After 
this came a line of coaches, such as the “ Virginia Water,” 
“Defiance,” “New Times,” “Dorking,” &c., and a number of 
private carriages. The procession was nearly a mile in length. 


Crowds of people lined the route to the cemetery, and the respect . 


in which the deceased was held was shown by the fact that the 
omnibus and cab-drivers in the West End appeared with crape- 
bows on their whips. 


NOTES IN GUATEMALA 


Tue Republic of Guatemala is far less_known in England than 
in the United States, as there are very few Englishmen settled in the 
country, while numerous citizens of the great North American 
Republic are engaged in industrial enterprises or in coffee-planting. 
The area of Guatemala is some 45,000 square miles, inhabited 
by a population of about a million and a half. Of these 
there are 800,000 Indians, 200,000 whites of Spanish origin, 
and 400,000 whites of mixed blood. The chief product 
of the country is coffee. Other products are sugar, hides, 
rubber, cocoa, tobacco, maize, wood, bananas, &c.; while gold 
and silver mines of considerable value exist, but as yet are 
quite undeveloped. There are several small ports on the Pacific 
coast, where at present the export trade is carried on; and one 
Port Livingstone, on the Atlantic seaboard, with a very fine harbour, 
which is looked upon as the future principal port of Guatemala, 
when the railway between it and the capital is completed. There is 
already a railroad from Guatemala city to the Pacific Port of San 
José, and a second from Champerico to Retalhulco, over which the 
bulk of the coffee is carried. Throughout Spanish America there is 
a great scarcity of labour, but in Guatemala this deficiency only 
exists at present in a few districts, the ordinary wages ranging from 
1s. 3d. to 1s. 6¢. a day. It is customary for the planters, when they 
require, say from fifty to a hundred labourers to apply to the 
Mayor of the nearest town, who provides them—work keing 
compulsory on those who cannot show that they have any other 
means of subsistence. When, however, ‘the large tracts available 
for coffee planting are developed, the difficulty of procuring labour 
will be increased. At present the cost of cultivating, picking, 
shelling, and generally preparing a cwt. of coffee for the market is 
under 16s. while the market price in Guatemala rules about 50s. 
thus leaving the planter a fair margin of profit. The climate in the 
coffee-growing region is most healthy and agreeable, ranging from 
6odeg. to 80deg. Fahrenheit in the daytime. The capital, Guate- 
mala City, contains some 70,000 inhabitants, with spacious street 
and handsome public buildings. About nine hours’ walk is Antigua, 
or “Old Guatemala,” which was forsaken by its inhabitants alter 
the terrible earthquakes of 1773, most. of its buildings, as one of 
our illustrations shows, being in ruins. . 


THE METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE 
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CAROL SINGING ON CHRISTMAS EVE AT 
HAMPTON COURT PALACE 


CaROL singing on Christmas Eve at Hampton Court Palace is an 
old custom lately revived. The Choir of the Chapel assemble 
between 8°30 and 9 o'clock in the evening, and first proceed to the 
garden outside the Princess Frederica’s window. There they form 
a circle and sing the different carols. A move is then made through 
the quadrangles and cloisters, and the programme is repeated at 
various points. Our illustration is taken at the foot of the staircase 
leading to the Great Hall, under the roofing of the historic gateway, 
The view is looking towards the turrets, flanking Wolsey's main 
entrance to the Palace. The whole effect on aclear, frosty night is 
exceedingly picturesque, with the lanterns and watchmen, and not a 
few of the residents both of the Palace and neighbourhood. The 
carols sung are of the good old times, and are thoroughly enjoyed 
alike by singers and listeners. 


JESUS HOSPITAL—AN ANCIENT HOUSE OF CHARITY 
IN THE MIDLANDS 


Tus hospital is situated at Rothwell, Northamptonshire, 
and consists of a long stone grey building, with two wings 
of a later date. The oldest part bears date 1593. A stone gate- 
way, bearing the legend “ Jesus Hospitall,” stands at the top 
of a long courtyard, down which the visitor passes to the building. 
A passage, going through the building, leads to the inmates’ 
gardens and orchard. Accommodation is provided for twenty-six 
old men, who each receive six shillings a-week and firing, and a 
suit of clothes‘every year. Each man has a separate bed-chamber, 
and a piece of garden-ground. They wear blue coats and waist- 
coats, corduroy breeches and gaiters. Every morning they assemble 
in the old church, where the Principal reads prayers to them. 
They sit in the order of their admission to the charity, the senior 
arrival being styled “the King.” Shut in by the old gateway from 
the noise of the little town, they live a peaceful life under their 
apple-trees. A quiet sleepiness pervades the place, and groups of 
the old men can be seen basking in the sun on their lichened 
benches, protected from the east and north winds by the grey 
hospital walls. “ Frank,” whose portrait is given separately, was a 
fine old fellow of eighty-four, yet still upright and active, with 
mighty shoulders and arms, a strong intelligent face, and hair far 
from white. He had been a great walker in his day, and also, 
according to his own account, a successful courter of the fair sex. 
“ Charley,” “the King” of the establishment, was decidedly a merry 
monarch, like his Royal namesake, and still possessed of a stento- 
rian voice. The apple-gathering at Jesus Hospital was a solemn 
ceremony, and four weeks previous King Charley kept watch and 
ward in the orchard to defeat the designs of the predatory small 
boy. It isin the natural course of things that there should often 
bea death at the Hospital. As soon as a man dies, the Principal 
sends a letter to the Governor whose turn it is to appoint a new 
man. The letter is taken by one of the blue-coats, who 
receives a shilling for his journey. The Governors are all 
neighbouring squires, and the messenger generally walks eight 
or ten miles to the hall, delivers his letter, and, after beer and solids, 
trudges back again. ‘It is a law of the place that the men shall 
follow their dead comrade some way on his last journey. Our artist 
was present on one of these melancholy occasions. A cart and 
horse were brought to the hospital gate, and some of the dead man’s 
kinsfolk brought his “bits of things » ‘from the little bedroom, and 

His best suit, newest hat, and last pair of 
stockings are left for his successor. Some of his surviving colleagues 
lifted up the coffin, and brought it to the waggon, after which 
the procession started. In this case the place of burial was some 
eight or ten miles away, so when the old men had reached the last 
house in the town, “ the King” gave the signal to return. Some- 
times the deceased’s suit of clothes is either too large or too small 
for his successor, but he has to grin and bear it until Michaelmas, 
when the tailor comes and measures him for his new suit. On the 
Sunday following the day on which they receive their apparel, the 
old men go to Church resplendent, and sit in their pew, gorgeous in 
glossy cloth and shining buttons.—Our engravings are from sketches 
by Miss Elizabeth M. Chettle, “ The Yews,” Chellington, Bedford. 
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Pourricat.——The festivities and holiday-making of the earlier 
half of Christmas week have been little disturbed by political 
oratory. Since our last issue Sir Horace Davey, who was Solicitor- 
General in Mr. Gladstone’s Administration of 1886, and has made 
several unsuccessful attempts to enter Parliament, has been elected 
member for Stockton. But his majority of 395 over Mr. Wrightson 
(C) shows a reduction of 607 in the Gladstonian majority of 1836. 
—Sir W. G. Pearce (C.) has for family reasons declined to become 
a candidate for the seat in the Govan division of Lanarkshire, vacant 
through the death of his father. Mr. A. Stephen, a Liberal 
Unionist, has now been invited to stand. Should he also 
decline Sir John Pender will probably be the Unionist candidate. 
—Lord Randolph Churchill has declined an invitation from the East 
Aberdeenshire Conservative Association to become their candidate at 
the next election, being strongly of opinion that “ Scottish con- 
stituencies greatly prefer as their Parliamentary representatives mer 
of Scottish birth and residence.” 

Mr. BRIGHT’s CONDITION, after he had undergone a slight 
relapse, was, at the middle of the week, considered to be “re 
assuring.” He was then “ cheerful and comfortable.” 

THe EARL OF KINTORE is to be Governor of South Australia 
on the retirement of Sir C. F, Robinson, and Sir Henry A. 
Blake succeeds in the Governorship of Jamaica Sir Henry Norman, 
the newly-appointed Governor of Queensland. 

Mr. O’KELLY was released from Sligo Prison on Christmas 
Eve, and on receiving at Boyle a purse of sovereigns and a lauda- 
tory address, said that he was not a whit the worse for his 
incarceration. 

MISCELLANEOUS,—The largest award made by the delegates of 
the Hospital Saturday Fund is that of 578/. to the London Hospi- 
tal, followed by one of 5427. to Brompton, and of 395/ to 
Guy's.—A mural monument of the late Sir Henry Maine has been 
erected in one of the Cloisters of Christ's Hospital, subscribed for 
by Governors and former a/umni of that Institution, which he 
entered as a scholar nearly sixty years ago.—With the sanction ol 
the London University Senate, the Celtic languages are to have a 
place among the subjects included in the M.A. Degree of the 
University College of North Wales, the Council of which will, in 
January, appoint its first lecturer on Welsh. 3 

THE DEATH, in his seventy-third year, of Sir (William) Frederick 
Pollock, Bart., eldest son of the late Chief Baron Pollock, and 
Queen’s Remembrancer (an office which has ceased to have @ 
separate existence), from 1874 until-his resignation two or three 
years since. He was the friend of many of his most distinguished 
contemporaries, and a highly cultivated man of genial disposition 
andengaging manners. He executed a faithful translation of Darte’s 
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great poem into blank verse, edited Macready’s “ Reminiscences,” 
and contributed to several of our leading periodicals. Recently he 
became known to the general reading public through his pleasantly 
gossipping autobiographical work, ‘ Personal Reminiscences.” He 
is succeeded in the baronetcy by his eldest son ,Professor F. W. 
Pollock, who is the late Sir Henry Maine’s successor in the Corpus 
Professorship of Jurisprudence at Oxford. 

WITH THE DEATH, in his fifty-ninth year, of Mr. Laurence Oli- 
phant, who had for some time been suffering from a painful and in- 
curable disease, there was closed on Sunday one of the most adventurous 
and romantic careers of the century. Son of Sir Anthony Oliphant, 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, at eighteen he was aiding the Italian revo- 
lution. He was next heard of as the friend of Jung Bahadur, whom 
he, when private secretary to his father, met in Ceylon, and accom- 
panied to Nepaul, From Nepaul he flitted to the Crimea, and 
afterwards to Washington, as private secretary to Lord Elgin, 
during a special mission to the States, a post which led to his being 
appointed Civil Secretary and Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
Canada. During the Crimean War, he campaigned with Omar 
Pasha, and accompanied Lord Elgin to China, where he played a 
military, as well as a diplomatic, part. In 1860 he was chargé 
d affaires in Japan. From 1865 to 1868 he was M.P., without 
attaining parliamentary distinction, for the Stirling burghs. Visiting 
the United States, with the intention of settling there, he developed 
into a theosophist, falling under the influence of a gentleman known 
as “the prophet Harris ;” yet in 1870, during the Franco-German 
War, he figured as a war correspondent of the Z7mes. The chief 
episode of his later career was his life at Haifa, under the shadow of 
Mount Carmel, where he made himself a home, and acquired a 
great influence over the population. Mr. Oliphant’s personal and 
spiritual experiences were recorded in a long series of works, from 
his book on “ Katmandu,” his ‘ Minnesota and the Far West,” his 
“ Crimea and the Shores of the Black Sea,” his narrative of “ Lord 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan,” his “ Land of Gilead,” onward 
to his weird and mystical novel,  Masollam,” published in_ 1886, 
which was in strange contrast to such of his previous bright fictions 
as “ Piccadilly ” or  Altiora Peto,” and his “ Scientific Religion,” 
published only a few months ago, in which he propounded startling 
theosophic theories. Mr. Oliphant’s second wife, Miss Rosomond 
Dale Owen, a spiritualist and social reformer, was a granddaughter 
of Richard Owen, the Socialist, and a daughter of Robert Dale 
Owen, the American diplomatist and spiritualist. 

Our Usuat Optruary includes the death, in his seventy-eighth 
year, of Mr. Philip Henry Muntz, long one of the most prominent 
of Birmingham Advanced Liberals, an active promoter of the 
incorporation of that borough, of which he was twice Mayor, and 
for which he was M.P. from 1868 to 1885; in his eighty-second 
year, of Mr. Eliot Macnaghten, a former director of the East India 
Company, and member of the Indian Council ; in his seventy-fourth 
year, of General Rotert N. Phillips, Colonel of the York and 
Lancaster Regiment, who took part in the Kaffir War of 1851-3; in 
his eighty-ninth year, of General David Downing, late of the Bengal 
Army, which he entered nearly sixty years ago, serving in the 
Punjab campaigns of 1848-9; of the Rev. C. D. Southey, Vicar of 
Askham, near Penrith, and son of the poet Southey; of Mr. 
John Helmsley, for the last twelve years Chairman of the Imple- 
iment Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and 
an active’ member of its Showyard Works and Stock-Prizes Com- 
mittees ; and of Mr. Edward T. Leith, formerly Professor of Law in 
the University of Bombay, author of several disquisitions, chiefly on 
Indian subjects, among them one on “Cannibalism in India,” an 


elaborate work, which he was completing at the time of his - 


death. 


BoxinG NiGuHT falls this year, unfortunately, too late in the 
week for more than a cursory glance at those novelties ot the 
theatres which belong essentially to the class of holiday entertain- 
ments. The daily papers have already proclaimed far and wide the 
merits of Zhe Babes in the Wood, which Mr. Augustus Harris him- 
self proclaims—and what higher, or more impartial authority could 
be desired ?—to be not only better than any of its nine forerunners, 
but absolutely “the finest ever produced.” Clearly it ought to be 
of more than usual merits, for whereas one author, in the person of 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard, has hitherto been deemed equal to the task of 
writing the book, it has on this occasion employed three authors, 
Drury LANE pantomime 1s the 
Mr. Blanchard may furnish, his facile 


nd what of the gorgeous pageantry an | 
Paradise of Birds” and atthe great procession of Toys and 
Games?” Mr, Augustus Harris, who is the third m¢ pee 
trio, may here be supposed to have had a chief directing sag ant 
eye. Perhaps there were old playgoers at Drury Lane ant oxing 
Night who, recalling the pantomimes of their youth, grieved to oa 
Mr. Harry Payne and his associates in motley and in spatiale 
reduced to so sukordinate a position—so completely overpowere ry 
the inexhaustible succession of brilliant accessories. But that is an 
idle and a vain regret. Pantomime of the old pattern—there ap 
blinking the fact—is in the category of things that have oe Me 
have already noted that as regards the West End of io eos 
pantomime is, this year, confined to Drury Lae ele i 
GARDEN, whither the proud John Kemble was gue to decoy e 
renowned Grimaldi from the humble Sadler's ells, being this 
year converted into a grand circus for equestrian, ge Pe 
kindred performances, under the experienced direction © se 
Messrs. Hengler. In the suburbs, as_ usual, pantomime, on s 
other hand, flourishes in full vigour, with the important excep a8 
of the NATIONAL STANDARD Theatre in Shoreditch, which is this 
‘ear without a tenant, and has been vainly seeking @ purchaser In 
ihe Auction Mart. At the PAVILION, there is an East End, and a 
the ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, a Surrey side, Babes the Wood, an 
among the other leading suburban pantomines are The Dragon ¢ 
the Demon's Dell, at the BRITANNIA ; Sweet Cinderella (a oe 
apparently without a difference), at the GRAND ; Whittington, at the 
eauty and the Beast, at SADLER’S WELLS; 7#e 


MARYLEBONE ; 2 : 
Forty Thieves, ct the SURKEY ; and at SANGER'S AMPHITHEATRE, 
Robinson Crusoe, which, however, is but an extra to a great pro- 


circus entertainments. : 
coe romantic drama in four acts at the ADELPHI, entitled 
The Silver Falls, seems to mark a reaction against the regulation 
pattern of Adelphi melodramas. It is no longer the worthy hero 
hunted down by the villain who covets the hero's wife, and is pre- 
go to any lengths to gratify his malignant cravings for 


On the contrary, .it is the wicked wife who drives to 


1 i yen i heart of 
the worthy hero and pursues him even into the 

pean where the fib him just married to an amiable and gentle 
girl, on the faith of a false report of his persecutor's death. <All 


pared to 
revenge. 
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this marks a laudable effort on the part of Messrs. Sims and Pettitt 
to free themselves from the trammels of a tradition which has begun 
to be a little wearisome even to those simple-minded playgoers who 
have a robust appetite for melodrama. Unfortunately, though the 
attempt to strike out a new path is vigorous and spirited in the first 
act or prologue, and is supported by some admirable acting on the 
part of Miss Nethersole and Mr. Terriss, the succeeding acts, which 
carry the spectator away from the banks of the Thames to the 
silver-mining districts of Mexico, are rather diffuse, and are overlaid 
with details that have but an incidental connection with the main 
thread of interest. Really all that is essential in the last three acts 
of The Silver Falls, in the way of story, is that Mr. Terriss, in the 
belief that his wicked wife is dead, marries a charming orphan 
girl, in the person of Miss Millward, and then discovers that he has 
committed unconscious bigamy. There is one powerful situation 
when the wife makes her appearance in the shanty of the newly- 
wedded couple ; but neither authors nor players avail themselves to 
full of its dramatic capabilities. When the obstacle to the matri- 
monial bliss of Mr. Terriss and Miss Millward is removed by the 
murder of the wicked wife at the hand of an old lover whom she 
has betrayed, the curtain falls. There are some capital sketches of 
life at the mines, after the manner of Mr. Bret Harte, and here 
some amusement is furnished by the sayings and doings of Mr. 
J. L. Shine and Miss Clara Jecks, who are supposed to have come 
from England to Mexico in order to set up in business as “ Uni- 
versal Providers.” The set scenes, painted for the occasion, by Mr. 
Walter Johnstone and Mr. Bruce Smith, are also - exceptionally 
picturesque and striking, lighted as they are by the new electric 
system, and, on the whole, 7he Silver Falls, though it is not likely 
to rank among the leading successes of Messrs. Gatti’s management, 
received on the first night a very cordial welcome. 

A passing notice must here suffice for Li#//e Goody Two Shoes, 
performed by children, which will be the regular afternoon enter- 
tainment at the COURT Theatre, where Mrs. John Wood and Mr. 
Hare will still be seen nightly in Mamma. In the same category 
of Christmas entertainments for young people which are entirely 
distinct from the evening bill is Mr. Savile Clarke’s Afice in Won- 
derland at the GLOBE, apiece full of innocent fun, refinement, and 
grace, which every little girl and boy who has any affection for 
Lewis Carroll (with whose express permission and sanction the 
dramatic version was produced) ought to see at least once. It is 
brilliantly put on the stage, and admirably acted by the young per- 
formers, Nor must we forget Alice’s near neighbour Zhe Heal 
Little Lord Fauntleroy—otherwise Miss Vera Beringer, brightest, 
cleverest, and most winning of all child performers, who (Saturday 
only excepted) will continue her affernoon performances at the 
OPERA COMIQUE. 

These, with the JODRELL Theatre (where Miss Rosa Patti and 
her company from America have made their appearance in a sort of 
variety entertainment), the re-opening of TOooLe’s, with that 
popular comedian in he Don, and the reproduction of that droll 
comedy, Zricoche et Cacolet, by Mr. Mayer's French Company at the 
ROYALTY, bring to a close the list of Christmas entertainments 
which are of a special character. Mr. Irving at the LycEuUM, as 
our readers are aware, has postponed the much expected revival of 
Macbeth to this evening. Chief among the other houses which 
maintain their even way without material change of bill are the 
AVENUE, Nadgy ; the COMEDY, Uncles and Aunts ; the CRITERION, 
Betsy ; the EMPIRE and ALHAMBRA, with their gorgeous ballets 
and miscellaneous entertainments ; the GAIETY, Faust Up to Date ; 
the GLOBE, to which Mr. Mansfield has just transferred Prince Kar! ; 


- the HAYMARKET, Captain Swift; the Lyric, Dorothy ; the OLYMPIC 


(lately opened with a revival of East Lynne); the OPERA 
CoMIQUE, Carina ; the PRINCESS's, Hands Across the Sea; the 
St, JAMES’s, Brantinghame Hall, the Savoy, The Yeomen of the 
Guard; the SHAFTESBURY, The Lady of Lyons; the STRAND, 
Atalanta; TERRY'S, Sweet Lavender; and the VAUDEVILLE, 
Joseph's Sweetheart. gee 

The pantomime at the CRYSTAL PALACE is Cinderella, the story 
teing told by Mr. Oscar Barrett in a plain, straightforward manner, 
without any of. those extraneous bewildering incidents which, 


‘though exceedingly amusing in themselves, are apt to break the 


thread of the story, and somewhat puzzle the juvenile mind. 
Mr. Edward Righton, as one of the elder sisters, Mr. Clarence 
J. Hague, and Mr. John D’Auban are exceedingly comic in their 
various parts, though there is perhaps hardly as much of that 
genuine knock-me-downh fun which generally prevails at the Palace, 
but this is made up—at least to the older portion of the audience by 
the great taste displayed in the scenery and the dresses—the latter 
in the ball-room scene being especially artistic and harmonious. 
There is a little too much dancing for juvenile liking—the dancing 
by the way being very graceful—and doubtless as time goes on, the 
performers will infuse rather more of the genuine pantomimic 
spirit into their work, for after all pantomimes are supposed to be 
written for children. Miss Edith Bruce makes a pretty and lively 
Cinderella, and is well supported by Miss Emma D’Auban as the 
fairy godmother. ; ; 

‘THE Moore AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. If it be annoying 
for the public when a performance announced for three o'clock 
begins half-an-hour later, it is equally annoying for the critic when 
it begins half-an-hour earlier. The latter was the case with the 
Boxing Day performance of the “ Christy's,” and consequently we 
are unable to speak from personal experience as to the earlier songs 
in the programme. . But, judging by the later, we may take it they 
were up to the usual mark. It is useless, we suppose, to ask that 
some of the old plantation melodies, pleasant reminiscences of which 
were aroused by Mr. Eugene Stratton’s singing of “I lub dat lubly 
gal I do,” should be included in the programme. The enormous and 
enthusiastic crowd which filled St. James's Great Hall to over- 
flowing seem to like the colourless sentimental ballads which have 
taken their place so well that it would be superfluous to give them 
anything else. Of the comic songs “ The Whistling Coon” was by 
far the best. Mr. Stratton’s ‘ performances upon the labial organ 
— American " for whistling—beat everything in that line that even 
the London street-boy can do. Mr. Moore s song, “ When you hear 
the big bell ring,” was 4 trifle indistinct, but the chorussing was 
admirable. In the second part, the gymnastic performances of “ The 
Three Karnos” were very clever, though it was quite unnecessary to 
put one of them into (exceedingly. brief) petticoats ; while the 
‘pone solo” of Lieutenant West, “giving a true representation of 
4 pugilistic encounter,” must have charmed even. such an enthusiastic 
connoisseur of “ the noble art” as Mr. Moore himself. 


Il kinds is very slack during the week ending with 
eter One The pacipanel Windsor Steeplechase Meeting 


ime of year, very good prices were given, though 
nn ; by pease: who have thus taken out of 
Galore changed hands at 
less than half what was last given for 


; eas tae Ai eine hee shes 
him, was by no means 4 stingy price for a rather disappointing 
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animal. Royal Gem reached the same figure ; 1,200 guineas wa 
given for Savile, a thoroughly sound horse, and a good stayer ; and 
1,000 for Fulmen. Since we last wrote, the deaths have been 
announced of two well-known jockeys—James Grimshaw, the once- 
famous light-weight associated with the career of the Marquis of 
Hastings,and Robert Sly, who, a generation ago, was Lord Clifden’s 
trainer and jockey. Sly was eighty ; Grimshaw little more than 
et gal age. Of the Boxing-Day Meetings we shall treat next 
week, 

FooTpatL does not stop even on Christmas Day. Several of 
the Northern clubs brought off matches on that date. As for 
Boxing Day there is hardly a player in the kingdom who does not 
“don the knickerbockers”—favourite phrase of the sporting 
reporter—then. Northern tours, too, are now beginning. The 
Casuals opened theirs on the 26th, after having a match in London 
every day (barring Sundays and Christmas Day) during the previous 
fortnight, and on the 29th the Corinthians, who scored an eleven 
goal to love victory over Gloucestershire on the previous Saturday, 
followed suit. All the “ Leaguers ” were engaged on Saturday, the 
result of the matches being to leave Preston North End at the head 
of affairs, with Aston Villa second ; but Wolverhampton Wanderers, 
with a victory over Stoke, displaced Blackburn Rovers, who suc- 
cumbed to West Bromwich Albion, from third place. In the London 
Charity Cup the Swifts (holders) beat Clapton, and the Old West- 
minsters defeated London Caledonians. 

BILLIARDS. Although Mitchell played probably as well as 
ever he did in his life, he could never quite get on terms with 
White, who eventually won by 614 points. The winner is a very 
cool and collected player, who plays the spot with great freedom, 
and he will be a hard nut for Peall to crack next week. The spot- 
stroke champion is to give his opponent 4,500 in 1§,000—all in, of 
course. This week Peall and Mitchell are playing 8,000 up, spot- 
barred, on even terms. : 

CriIckET.—In spite of the good batting of Abel (38 and 26), 
the English cricketers at the Cape lost their first match against a 
Twenty-two of the Western Province District, though only by 
17 runs. This will put them on their mettle. Pougher has recon- 
sidered his decision to leave Leicestershire, and has been engaged 
by the county club for a further term of years. 

SWIMMING.——Fifteen hardy spirits turned up at the Serpentine 
at 7.30 on Tuesday to take part in the annual Christmas Morning 
Handicap. The winner was once more Mr. D. Ainsworth, who first 
won in 1872, and who was also successful in 1876 and 1881, 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK is said to be preparing for publica- 
tion a selection of her late husband's letters and notes on public 
events. 

THE GREAT DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S cocked hat, military cloak, 
and Hessian boots, which he wore at the Battle of Waterloo are 
now preserved together by an English collector. The hat bears one 
large black cockade, and three small ones in the colours of Spain, 
Portugal, and the ‘Netherlands, together with a straight upright 
plume, which could be removed at will. 


A LAby has carried off the grand prize of mathematical science 
in Paris. The Academie des Sciences has awarded the Bordin 

rize for an essay on perfecting the theory of the movement of the 
solid body to Madame Sophie Kovalefsky. The winner is a Pro- - 
fessor at Stockholm University, and a lineal descendant of Mathias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary from 1450 to 1490. 

Tue FICKLENESS OF POPULARITY is being felt by President 
Cleveland even in minor details. Within the last three years 
figures of the President adorned most of the New York Bowery 
clothing shops as dummies to display the stock in trade. But now 
the faces of the dummies have been altered to resemble the Presi- 
dent elect, so that General Harrison proudly shows off the style of 
the goods. 

A CHANGE IN THE ‘JEWISH SARBATH is being seriously con- 
sidered by American Israelites. The present arrangement greatly 
damages business interests, for the Jews are thus obliged to stop 
work two days in the week, not daring to open on the Sunday. In 
New York many of the jewish journals strongly advise their 
co-religionists to keep their Sabbath on the Christian Sunday, as no 
Jewish law forbids the change. 

‘Tue New VICEROY OF INDIA must have been considerably 
amused by some of the inscriptions adorning the streets when he 
landed in Bombay. The Association for the Preservation of Cows, 
for instance, took the opportunity to combine loyalty with business, 
and hung out innumerable strips of bunting, with such suggestions 
as the following: The Cow is the Wealth of India;” “No 
Happiness for India’s People Without the Cow ;” “ The Cow is a 
Part of India’s Family ;” “No Indian Agriculture Without the 
Cow ;” “ The Cow is India’s Foster-Mother ;” ‘The Cow Helps 
Indian Agriculture ;” “ The Saving of the Cow Will Extend 
Cultivation ;” “ God Bless the Cow.” 

THe New YEAR'S Fark is now in full activity on the Paris 
Boulevards, and loungers are looking out for the topical “ question 
of the day” which annually amuses them in their holiday-times. 
So far the “hit” of the season is the cardboard Eiffel Tower, which 
is run very close in popularity by. the Cartouche Lebel,” which 
can be turned into a knife, pair of scissors and ink-eraser, by extract- 
ing the bullet ; and the “ Promeneuse,” 2 little metal female figure 
holding an umbrella, which walks when wound up. For more 
important ¢trennes, flowers and sweets stand foremost ; and society 
hostesses find their rooms perfectly crowded with such acknowledge- 
ments of hospitality received. Flowers are no longer tortured into 
devices or crammed into wheelbarrows, odd baskets, and so forth, but 
small bouquets are in fashion, and the blossoms are estimated more 
by quality than quantity. Orchids are prime favourites, and posies 
like our English.fashionable bouquets—of most choice blooms, so 
that each flower shows separately. Sweets are contained in every 
imaginable receptable, the newest being hidden away in seasonable 
holly and ivy faggots, sunflowers and big tulips, not to mention the 
favourite sadot. Military toys are always liked by F rench koys, so 

‘5 “The Autumn Manceuvres,” which 
represents 2 tural scene adapted for the operations, peopled by 
unlimited soldiers and a villa in the distance, where the officers are 
being hospitably entertained by fair hostesses. Miniature photo- 
graphic cameras are also in request. Dolls furniture of every 
description appeals to the.girls, and every item of the dolls house 
must be so complete that the wardrobes are filled with wearing 
apparel, the linen presses with household plenishing, and the cup- 
boards with plate and china. For older sisters writing-sets form the 
most orthodox gift, and one daughter of an eminent politician 
receives a silver-embossed toilet-set from her father’s political 
sympathisers. Married ladies are offered jewellery—no new styles 
this year—artistic lamps | and shades, and fur of ull kinds, 
especially narrow fur-bordering sets for trimming dresses. There is, 
quite a rage among French girls and young married women for 
gilding common wicker baskets, bending them into quaint eso 
and decking them with huge bunches of coloured ribbons, according 


ty the favourite hues of the friend for whom the gift is intended. 
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THE TENTH SOUDANESE MARCHING ACROSS THE DESERT FROM THE NILE TO KOSSEIR, FOR THE RELIEF OF SUAKIN Hl 1, Troops resting near Bir el Moella, at a Rain-pool, after two days’ hard mz-ching 3. Gebel Hummus, between the Red Sea and the Nile 
zg 2, Encampment at Bir et Gash 4. The Column arriving at Bir el Inglesi, or the English Wells, dug by Sir David Baird, in 1801 
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FROM A RECENT SKETCH BY A NAVAL OFFICER 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE TOWN AND ITS DEFEN ' 


Tue town of Suakin stands on a peninsula joined by a causeway but to protect the native town a semicircle of forts was erected, troops were stationed ommencement of the engage- constructed in front of them, The forts, however, have held their with mimosa and bunch grass. The hills rise sharply from the 
to the mainland, where El Kaff, as the native town is called, is ranging from 800 to 1,000 yards distance from the town. ment on the 2oth inst: “ter to protect. by their volley- Sa taut and thet Ta reine’ fe eet By SE a ayalee ie Be i en creed very Hae 
situated. This latter is a collection of mud huts and poor dwellings, At the distance of some thousand yards further, on a natural firing the advance of the Ws iroops on the enemy’s trenche:. the excellent and continuous fire which they have maintained. The and precipitously, by. “ wadys" and “khors.”” In such defiles as 
in large, lofty houses on the embankment, are the Shaata and Gemaizeh, or Right and Left Water These. ‘forts have mainlyffiined the fire of the enemy British ships of war in the harbour have also done good service by these, the Arabs besieging “Suakin have found shelter. Further 

our illustration, the westward are Handoub and Hasheen, whither the Arabs retreated 


during the past few i the Arab entrenchments being shelling the Arab trenches. As may be seen in 


country inland slopes upward through stony plai after their defeat on the 2oth inst. 


the rich residents and merchants living 
eninsula, The peninsula could easil 


few men-of-war and a fort on the land-end of the causeway, 


ly have been defended by a Forts—so called because they were erected to protect the wells which 
ins or valleys dotted 


supplied the town, It was on this embankment that the British a 


THE CAMPAGEN AT SUAKIN 5 


GENERAL GRENFELL’S victory at Suakin has completely cleared 
the ground immediately before Suakin of the enemy, and strong 
forts are now being erected on the site of the Arab trenches which 
will effectually prevent the Dervishes from again besieging and 
harassing the town as they have done for the past few months, 
Much regret is teing expressed that the troops are not doing more 
than this, and that they have not followed up their victory by march- 
ing upon Handoub, Hasheen, and Tokar, whither the enemy has 
retreated, and driving the Dervishes back upon Berber. As itis, the 
King’s Own Borderers and part of the Black troops were to return 
to Egypt on Thursday, and all further active operations suspended— 
a fairly strong garrison, however, being left tor the present. The 
detailed accounts of the battle of Thursday week state that the Black 
regiments under Colonel Kitchener and Colonel Holled Smith bore 
the chief brunt of the fighting, and displayed the utmost coolness 
and courage throughout—thus proving that there is plenty of good 
fighting material in Egypt if well organised and officered by Euro- 
pears. The main disposition of our forces was as follows :—Alter 
H.M.S. Racer and the other war vessels had begun the day by 
vigorously shelling the enemy's trenches our little army moved out 
of Suakin at 6 A.M., the Cavalry leading, the Black troops in two 
brigades coming next, and the British infantry bringing up the rear. 
These last took up their positions on the embankment (see our 
double page illustration for plan of the ground) to cover the 
advance of the Black regiments, who by a flank movement marched 
steadily upon the extreme left and rear of the enemy. Reserving 
their fire until within two hundred yards of the trenches, the Blacks 
then lay down and raked the main trench for fully a quarter of a mile. 
In a very short time the Dervishes showed signs of wavering, 
and then the Blacks led by their British officers delivered 2 most 
determined charge, and, despite a desperate resistance on the part of 
the Arabs, drove them out at the point of the bayonet. The 
Arabs fled precipitately, the 2oth Hussars were despatched in 
pursuit, and the day was won. The loss of the enemy was severe, 
about four hundred being found dead in the trenches and on the 
field. Our loss numbered four Hussars aud six Blacks killed, 
Lieutenant Brown of the Royal Irish Rifles, Lieutenant David of 
the Marines, a private of the King’s Scottish Borderers, a Quarter- 
master Sergeant of the Egyptian Army, and thirty-seven of the 
Black and Egyptian troops slightly wounded. The casualties in 
the Hussars occurred through two troops being suddenly brought to 
acheck in the pursuit by a hidden “Khor” water-course, which 
threw them into temporary confusion, and gave the enemy an 
opportunity to make an unexpected onslaught. 


As soon as the enemy retreated, General Grenfell at once 
occupied the ground, and four zaribas of sand-bags were constructed. 
The Arabs left little of value behind them save the two guns 
with which they had been bombarding the forts, and which were 
joyfully seized upon by the 9th and 11th Black regiments. The 
troops bivouacked on the field that night, and next day reconnais- 
sances were made towards Handoub and Hasheen, but no renewal 
of fighting took place. General Grenfell paraded all the forces, 
had the messages of congratulation from the Queen and the 
Khedive read to them, and himself said a few words to the troops 
in praise of their steadiness and gallantry. Further reconnaissances 
took place on Saturday, very few natives, however, being seen, and 
spies from Handoub reported the place full of wounded, and that com- 
plete demoralisation and despondency prevailed amongst the Arabs. 
On Sunday there was a general Church parade, and on Monday 
the cavalry rode out again to within two miles of Hasheen. On 
Tuesday, Christmas festivities were observed with much enjoyment 
in camp. Divine Service was celebrated in the morning, and in the 
afternoon therz were sports and races, and in the evening dinner 
and concerts. On Wednesday the Mounted Infantry went out 
on a long reconnaissance and brought in one prisoner, but saw no 
force of the enemy. No time is being lost in constructing the new 
forts. Masons and stone-cutters are being brought from Jeddah, and 


their work is to be-superintended by a detachment of the Royal 


Engineers who have been ordered from Suez. 


News of Stanley and Emin Pasha has at last been received, both 
on the East and West Coasts of Africa. At Zanzibar Tippoo Tib 
arrived last week, bearing letters from Stanley Falls, dated 
August 29, stating that on the previous day aletter had been 
received from Stanley, who on August 17th was at Bonalya, on the 
Aruwimi River. He had seen Emin Pasha, whom he had left 
eighty-two days previously, having come back tolthe Aruwimi for 
his rear-guard and stores. He intended to start on his return to 
Emin in about two days’ time. Emin Pasha ‘and the Italian 
traveller, Casati, were perfectly well when Stanley left them, and 
Emin was in’ possession of plenty of stores and Yast quantities of 
ivory. This news is corroborated by intelligence received by the 
Congo State authorities on the West Coast, and: has been tele- 
graphed homie from the island of St. Thome. Further confirma- 
tion has also been brought to Zanzibar by one of the special 
messengers who was sent two months ago into the interior 
to obtain news of Emin from some of the trading caravans 
coming to the coast from the Great Lakes. H2 states that 
he has heard from some traders who left the Albert Nyanza in 
the‘early part of the year that the meeting between Stanley and Emin 
took place on January 20th at Wadelai, where Stanley had arrived 
with two white officers and three hundred and thirty men and plenty 
of stores. Stanley and his men were much exhausted by the great 
privations which they had endured, having had to make a large 
detour to avoid swamps and hostile tribes. Emin Pasha is stated to 
have been in the main in a good position, though some of his 
Egyptian officers were grumbling, and the Kings of Uganda and 
Unjoro were still hostile to him. A fortnight after Stanley's arrival 
Emin received by way of Ladoa message from the Mahdi announcing 
his intention of subduing the country as far as the Great Lakes and 
pon him life and good treatment if he would deliver up 
Vadelai and the surrounding country. To this summons Emin and 
Stanley replied that Emin had been entrusted with the care of 
Wadelai and the Equatorial Province, and that before evacuating 
these territories he must wait for the Mahdi to prove the legiti- 
macy of his claim to their possession. Towards the middle of 
April news had arrived of the advance of a considerable Mahdist 
force, and Emin had ordered his advanced posts at Dufill, and 
between that place and Lado, to fall back upon Wadelai ‘while 
Stanley sent messengers to the Kings of Uganda and Unjoro. 
About the end of April, Stanley became anxious about his rear- 
guard and stores on the Aruwimi, and it is now manifest 
that he must have gone himself thither to look after them. Before 
the traders left, however, he had sent couriers ‘both to the East and 
West Coasts with despatches for Europe, giving particulars of his 
arrival. As for Emin, it is just possible that the news forwarded by 
Osman Digna to General Grenfell may be true, and that he is in the 
power of the Mahdi. The white traveller with him in such a case 
would not be Stanley, but the Italian, Casati, Stanley being the 
other traveller mentioned as having been on a visit to Emin. — 


_ In GERMANY preparations are now evidently being made for taking 
vigorous action In Eastern Africa, and it is stated that Lieutenant 
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Wissmann has been appointed to special service “in connection 
with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs.” If this is true, the only 
interpretation can be that his expedition will not be a private, but a 
Government enterprise. “The avowed object will be the relief of 
Emin ; but, if the story proves true that he is in the Mahdi’s hands, 
Lieutenant Wissmann and his followers are to act in support of the 
“anti-slavery operations,” whatever these may be. Meanwhile there 
has been more fighting at Bagamoyo, where the Germans landed 
another force and attacked the natives. Christmas festivities 
have mainly occupied the attention of Germany this week, and 
the only noteworthy item is that the semi-official Press have started 
a crusade against our Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Sir Robert 
Morier, who is very unpopular with the Germans, and who is now 
accused of having supplied Bazaine with information regarding tl:e 
movements of German troops during the Franco-German Campaign, 


FRANCE has given itself up to the Christmas holidays, and there 
is very little news of outside interest. On Monday.M. Goblet made 
a speech in the Senate on the vexed question of. the Newfoundland 
Fisheries and the Treaty with England. Admiral Veron. had com- 
plained that the Newfoundland Parliament had prohibited the sale 
of bait to French fishermen, and that the English had ‘erected on 
what is called by the Treaty the “‘ French Shore,” worksliops for the 
manufacture of preserved lobsters. M. Goblet promised that the 
Government would ‘see that the Treaty-rights of France were 
respected, stated that the French fishermen had been able to do 
without the bait, but that, with regard to the English industries 
established on the “ French Shore,” of which the French themselves 
only occupied a fifth part—those “would be made to disappear,” 
and negotiations would be opened with England, in order to secure 
the suppression of part of the lobster-works. To turn to home 
politics, M. Hude, a Deputy for Paris, having died, General Bou- 
langer is once more to the fore in announcing’ that he will contest 
the seat. The worthy General, however, has somewhat changed 
his front, and now announces that he supports M. Reinach in his 
desire for the repeal of the law exiling French Princes. ‘The first 
act of my Government,” he has remarked, “if the country raised 
me to the Presidency of the Republic, would be to repeal the 
banishment laws, re-admit everybody, and open to all Frenchmen 
that France which I love too ardently not to comprehend how 
burdensome and irritating exile must be,and what a bad counsellor.” 
Considering what part General Boulanger took in exiling the Duc 
d’Aumale, whom he now so ardently wishes to recall, this declara- 
tion is somewhat amusing. In Paris the Empress Eugénie has 
been staying in Paris with the Duchesse de Mouchy, and on Mon- 
day attended service at Notre Dame. The new British Victoria 
Church was opened on Wednesday. M. Bex, the defaulting stock- 
broker, has committed suicide at Geneva. 


The crisis in SERVIA is attracting general European attention, 
not from any especial interest in that kingdom or sympathy with its 
ruler, but from the feeling that any outbreak must result in-Russian 
interference, and thus bring about an eventual conflict: between 
Russia and Austria, King Milan, however, is bending to the 
Radical storm, and is making numerous concessions in the Revised 
Constitution. These include the abolition of capital punishment 
for political offences, save for attempts on the life of the King and 
Crown Prince, of the right of arrest without warrant, of the right 
of the King to sign treaties of commerce without the consent of 
the Skupshtina, and confers on that body the control of the finan- 
cial affairs of the kingdom and the right of impeaching the Ministry. 


In INDIA the Native Congress was opened at Allahabad ion 
Wednesday, Mr. George Yule delivering the inauguration speech, 
complaining of the present system of Government, and proposing 
numerous “reforms.” A punitive expedition is to beat once despatched 
against the Lushais, who have been raiding on the Chittagong border. 
On the 13th inst. they attacked the village of Pakuma, murdered forty- 
three men, women, and children, and carried away a large number 
of women. The Thibetan negotiations are now proceeding, as the 
Chinese Ampa or legate arrived at Gnatong on the 22nd inst. He 
brought a body-guard of some fifty Chinese soldiers picturesquely 
dressed half in red, half in white, with large banners of correspond- 
ing colours, and armed with spears and halberts. He himself 
travelled in a green sedan chair, supported by six bearers, with thirty- 


two coolies assisting with drag-ropes. He was received with much, 


ceremony by the Political officer. From BuRMA the chief news 
relates to the operations on the Chin frontier, who are to be superin- 
tended. by Sir George White at Kamballa. The Tounghoo-Manda- 
lay railway is practically completed, and is expected to be opened 
throughout for both passenger and goods traffic by Feb. 15, 1889. 


In CaNnapDA the Supreme Court at Ottawa has decided the 
Canadian Pacific Railway dispute in favour of the Province of 
Manitoba, which is pronounced to have the right to charter the much 
opposed Portage Extension of the Red River Railway, and to cross 
the Pembina branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway free of all 
Dominion Control, save as to the place of crossing—In the 
UNITED STATES a steamer has been burnt on the Mississippi, near 
a ei Louisiana, thirty persons being drowned or burnt to 

eath, 
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THE QUEEN spent Christmas at- Osborne with the Empress 
Frederick and her three daughters, Princess Louise, Prince and 
Princess Henry, and Lord Lorne. Prince and Princess Henry 
rejoined Her Majesty in the Isle of Wight on Saturday, having 
stayed a day or two in town on their way home from Darmstadt. 
On Sunday the Royal party attended Divine Service at Osborne, 
where Canon Duckworth officiated ; in the evening the Canon dined 
with the Queen. Next day Princess Louise and her husband 
arrived. On Christmas Day Her Majesty and the Royal Family 
attended Divine Service at Osborne, the Rev. A. Peile officiating. 
The Royal party received no guests at their Christmas dinner, 
where the menu included the traditional boar’s head, baron of beef, 
and game-pie. Among the Christmas gifts of Her Majesty were 
the minor Bounty and the Royal Gate Alms, distributed on Satur- 
day to one thousand aged and deserving London poor, while next 
Tuesday the Royal’New Year's Gifts of beef, clothing, and coals, 
will be presented to the poor of Windsor and the neighbourhood. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales kept their twenty-fifth Christ- 
mas at Sandringham quite alone, with their family. “The Princess 
with her daughters and Prince George arrived first. Prince and 
Prince Albert Victor followed on Saturday, the Prince of Wales 
having remained in town to unveil the new statue of the Duke of 
Wellington. On Sunday the Royal party attended Divine Service 
at Sandringham Church, where the Rev. F. Hervey officiated, and 
on Christmas Eye they presided at the annual distribution of beef 
te the labourers on the Royal estate, the Prince having bestowed 
similar gifts every Christmas since he became owner of Sandring- 
ham. The Prince and Princess and family also attended Divine 
Service at St. Mary Magdalene’s on Christmas Day, the Rev. F. 
Hervey again officiating. The Prince and Princess will remain a 
short time longer at Sandringham before resuming their public 
enjagements, They will visit Middleskorough on January 23. 
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Tue Music oF 1888. Notwithstanding the well-marked 
change which has come over the spirit of matters musical, en/ye- 
breneurs still hesitate to take advantage of the public likes and 
dislikes till long after the opportunity has passed. At the present 
time, the early spring and the early autumn are the periods when 
concerts pay best ; but comparatively few concerts are then 
given. Eighty or ninety performances a week were announced 
in the month of June, with disastrous results ; for, in order 
to fill concert-rooms, free tickets were distributed wholesale, and the 
glut of “deadheads.” half ruined legitimate business. August, of 
course, was spent in holiday-making ; but although the great middle 
classes, who are the largest and most important section of paying 
concert-goers, mostly return in September, the demand for music was 
met in that month by only the Promenade Concerts, whose director 
accordingly reaped a golden harvest. In early October the Crystal 
Palace Concerts began, and, as they for a few weeks practically had 
the monopoly, they also attracted very large audiences. Early in 
November the whole host of belated concert-givers commenced 
business almost simultaneously, with the result that, amid the 
plethora of music public interest was divided. Choral Concerts 
had the largest audiences, but the majority of the performances 
were orchestral, or hackneyed pianoforte recitals. 


OPERA IN 1888.——Passing into details, it is a remarkable 
fact that the Opera, which at one time was considered the highest 
form of music, has,so far as London is concerned, now dwindled down 
to forty-eight performances in Italian, during which not a single new 
work was produced. The Russian Opera deservedly collapsed,and of 
English Opera, save as to a few scratch performances by students, 
and at the East End, we have not had a trace. At the Italian 
Opera Miss M‘Intyre, without being in any way a great grima donna, 
has achieved fair ‘success, and, by inviting the aid of amateurs, the 
manager has greatly improved his chorus. Otherwise the operatic 
year has been a blank. 


CuorAL Music IN 1888.—Happily in choral music England 
can show a more satisfactory record. The wave of public opinion 
has now again risen in favour of this branch, which never stood 
higher in popular estimation than at the present time. Moreover, 
the tendency in choral music is progressive. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society has at last been wound up, solely because it could not keep 
abreast with the times. In its place the outlying choral associa- 
tions have advanced by leaps and bounds. People who used to 
come from the suburbs to St. James’s Hall now find oratorio per- 
formances practically at their own doors. Not many West End 
choirs can, for example, beat the Finsbury Choral Association for 
sheer merit, while that body and the Hackney, Highbury, Bow and 
Bromley, and other choirs are constantly producing novelties, of 
which audiences at St. James’s and the Albert Halls are ignorant. 
We have also to record the successful holding of the Handel 
Festival under greatly improved artistic conditions, and the produc- 
tion at Hereford of Mr. Cowen’s Melbourne Ode, and at Birming- 
ham of Parry's Judith and Bridge's Ca/tirhée. The whole of the 
important choral novelties of the year have been from the pens of 
English musicians. 


NoTEs AND NEws.-——The only concerts given during the past 
week are the last Saturday Popular Concert, at which Brahms’ 
Gipsy Songs were again performed, performances of the Afessiah at 
Olympia and at the Albert Hall, and concerts by the Stock Exchange 
Orchestral Society and by the Royal College and Royal Academy 
Students. Details are unnecessary.—Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new 
music for Macéeth, at the Lyceum, includes a full overture in regular 
form, entr’actes, choruses and songs for the Witches’ Scene and 
festival music for the Banquet. It willall doubtless soon also be heard 
at concerts—Dr. Joachim’s daughter has just made a successful 
début at Berlin as a vocalist—The famous American composer and 
musician, Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason, is daily expected in 
England to attend the conference of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Musicians at Cambridge next week.—Madame Pati will 
return next week to London from Paris.—A letter from one of his 
friends states that little Josef Hofmann is studying seriously at 
Berlin under the charge of Professor Heinrich Urban. 


TuE Lorp CHANCELLOR has given it as his opinion that it is 
not desirable for a County Court Judge to be a member of a County 
Council, 

THE Scottish Leader, established a few years since to act as the 
daily Edinburgh organ of the Gladstonians in Scotland, has been 
prosecuted by an Antrim Protestant Episcopal clergyman for an 
alleged libel in a letter published by it from a Belfast correspondent, 
In this he was charged with getting up a bogus outrage on himself, 
in which his sons were to play a prominent part, in order to esli- 
blish a grievance against the Nationalists. The plaintiff declared 
that, whereas he had previously been on good terms with all the 
people in his parish, the majority of whom are Roman Catholics, 
he was socially boycotted by the latter after the appearance of the 
letter, An Edinburgh jury gave a verdict in his favour, damages: 
100/, ; 

Tue GREA: EASTERN RatLway having summoned, at the 
Mansion House, a passenger by one of its trains from Stratford to 
Fenchurch Street, for travelling in a second-class carriage with a 
third-class ticket, evidence was adduced to prove that in that 
particular early ‘train there never was room enough for the work- 
men passengers, and that there was generally a free fight for the 
seats in the third-class carriages. Accordingly, Mr. Alderman Tyler 
not only dismissed the summons, but gave the defendant Ics. Od, 
costs, and advised the Company to supply more accommodation for 
that particular train. 

A CASE OF SOME INTEREST to cigar-smokers has been adjudi- 
cated on by the Dalston police-magistrate. It was proved, the 
Board of Customs prosecuting, that a firm of London cigar- 
merchants, having received from Antwerp a quantity of cigars with 


-the label “manufactured in Belgium,” pasted over it others in 


Spanish, so as to induce purchasers to believe that they were Spanish 
cigars, and inferentially Havannahs. The magistrate fined each of 
the two defendants 57 and costs, but as they had facilitated the 
inquiries of the Customs House officers, he did not order the confisca- 
tion of the cigars, valued at 7o00/. 

A LocaL BooKsELLER has been sentenced at the Liverpool 
Assizes to fourteen days’ imprisonment and a fine of 200/. for selling 
the English translation of Zola’s novel, ‘La Terre.” On account 
of the delinquent’s poverty the fine was afterwards reduced to 20/, 
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Parliament met on February oth. N 
introduced, and some citints oars A es a ee 
found that they were not of much practical service As thefesion 
advanced, so many members indu'ged their passion for talk that a 
Autumn Session became necessary; and, accordingly Parlantent 
was adjourned on August 13th. It reassembled in November. and 
continued to sit until Christmas Eve. During the adjourned 
Session time was still recklessly wasted; and, at the close of the 
year, there is in the country a very general feeling that, if Parlia- 
mentary institutions are not to fall into utter contempt the 
House cf Commons must recover control over its own proceed- 
ings by some more drastic method than any yet submitted to its 

Early in the Session Mr. Goschen introduce 
conversion of the Funds ; and, to the great Sa Rees sees 
ee ae, the Bill embodying his plan became law. The 

ancellor of the Exchequer was not quite so successful with his 
Budget, one important part of which—his proposal relating to 
oe Tax—met with much opposition, and had to be aban- 
me ne Lanner ene of the Session was the Local Govern- 

; o the House of Commons by Mr. Ritchie on 
March 19th. A great outcry was raised against the licensing 
clauses, and they were withdrawn. The settlement of various other 
matters relating to Local Government was also postponed ;' but in 
its main outlines the Bill, as proposed by Mr. Ritchie, was 
adopted ; and even Radical politicians were compelled to admit 
that the Government deserved credit for the boldness with which 
it had grappled with a great and complicated problem. The effect 
of the Act will be that every county will henceforth manage its own 
affairs by means of a freely elected Council. For the purposes of 
the Act London, like a number of other towns, is treated as a 
separate county ; the City Corporation, however, being allowed to 
retain its ancient rights within its own sphere. The passing of the 
clauses relating to London was facilitated by the disgust which had 
been excited by the gross abuses brought to light by the Commis- 
sion appointed to investigate certain charges against the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works. It was universally felt that there was urgent 
need in the capital fora governing body responsible to the ratepayers. 

Ireland, as usual, occupied a vast amount of the attention of 
Parliament. An angry and prolonged discussion arose in connec- 
tion with a Bill providing a salary for the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for Ireland. This office was held by Colonel King- 
Harman, after whose death, on June roth, the measure was with- 
drawn, A resolution censuring the Irish policy of the Government 
was proposed by Mr. John Morley on June 2 3th, and was debated 
during two evenings. It was finally rejected -by.a majority of 366 
votes to 273. : 

An action brought by Mr. O'Donnell against the Zimes was begun 
in July, and much excitement was created by the consequences of a 
speech delivered in Court by the Attorney-General, by whom the 
Times was represented. Mr. Parnell asked that a Select Committee 
should be appointed to consider the charges brought against him 
and his colleagues by the Z7mes, and formally stated by the 
Attorney-General. This request was declined by Mr. W. H. Smith, 
who reminded Mr. Parnell that the Courts of Justice were open to 
him, Ultimately, however, the Government proposed that the 
subject should be investigated by a Judicial Commission ; and the 
Bill, after bitter wrangling, was adopted. The Commission, con- 
sisting of Sir James Hannen, Mr. Justice Day, and Mr. Justice 
Smith, held a preliminary meeting on September 17th ; and, on 
October 22nd, it seriously began its labours, which, if we may judge 
by the rate of progress hitherto made, are not likely to be soon 
brought to an end. 

In the course of the Autumn Session another measure relating to 
Ireland occasioned a great amount of discussion. This was a Bill 
providing funds—five millions sterling—for the continued operation 
of Lord Ashbourne’s Land Purchase Act of 1885. The Bill was 
opposed. by the Parnellites and (with some exceptions) by 
the Gladstonians; but, in the end, it received the sanction of 
Parliament. 

In his conéuct of foreign policy, Lord Salisbury has been able, 
as a rule, to secure the approval of all parties. His dominant aim 
has been to strengthen the influences which make for peace, and the 
result has been that the relations of England with all the Great 


Powers have been more than usually friendly. Some opposition ~ 


was, however, excited when it was announced that he had agreed 
that England should co-operate with Germany for the suppression 
of the slave trade on the East African coast. Most Englishmen 
doubted whether Prince Bismarck took much real interest in this 
question, and they disliked the idea of their country even seeming 
to be in any way associated with the German East African Com- 
pany. The understanding is that we shall act only on sea, over a 
limited area, to prevent the export of slaves and the import of arms ; 
and if this understanding is strictly adhered to, no great harm 
can come of it, and some good may perhaps be done. In the 
Eastern Soudan, a great deal of trouble was caused during the year 
by the persistent enmity of the Mahdi, who wis energetically repre- 
sented in the neigbourhood of Suakin by Osman Digna At last 
the Government resolved to send reinforcements to that beleaguered 
port, and to drive the dervishes away. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
without giving notice of his intention, warned the House of 
Commons that, in the opinion of the highest military authorities In 
England, the reinforcements were inadequate, and entreated the 
House to prevent what seemed to him useless bloodshed, The 
House of Commons declined to interfere, and, on the morning of 
December 20th, a battle was fought, in which Osman Digna was, 
without serious difficulty, defeated. For the moment, Suakin is free 
from danger, but whether it will’ remain secure depends upon the 
wisdom of the Government in their dealings with the native tribes, 
who, it seems, are disposed to be friendly on condition that we do 
not seek to subject them to Egyptian authority. 

A few days before the battle Osman Digna sent a message to 
Suakin to the effect that Emin Pasha and a white traveller had been 
made prisoners at Lado. Grave fears as to the safety of Emin and 
Stanley were therefore entertained ; but more trustworthy reports 
have since come both from the eastern and the western coasts of 
‘Africa. It seems that Stanley reached Wadelai in January, and was 
able to be of great service to Emin, whom he provided with sup- 
plies. Afterwards, becoming uneasy as to the safety of his rear- 


guard on the Aruwhimi,-Stanley apparently began to retrace his — 


steps, and he is said to have been at a place called Bonalya at the 
end of August. There is no reason to doubt the general truth of 
this account, but unfortunately we know nothing about the position 
of Emin, for the statement that he accompanied Stanley cannot, 
without further evidence, be accepted. That he was in no immediate 
danger when Stanley left -him, we may regard as certain. vAn 
expedition for the relief of Emin has been organised in Germany, 
and Lieutenant Wissmann, who will conduct it, is about to start for 


Zanzibar to prepare for the undertaking. ; 
Turning to other matters, we may note that the harvest; notwith- 


Zululand; but events proved that it was not important. 
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standing an unusually cold and rainy summer, did not fall much, if 
at all, below the average. The condition of trade, although not par- 
ticularly brilliant, has been fairly good ; and the number of unem- 
ployed workmen seems at present to be smaller than it has been at 
the same time during -the last few years. It is hoped that one 
particular trade—the sugar trade—may receive a considerable 
impetus from a convention for the abolition of sugar bounties signet 
at the Foreign Office on August 30th. e = 

A Select Committee appointed by the House of Lords has been 
engaged in investigating the evils of the Sweating System in 
Peg ae me eae although in some cases exaggerated, 

as disclosed a deplorable state of things among thi €3 

of workers in the Bast End. a 
_ A profound sensation has again and again been produced, not only 
in London, but all over the country, and, indeed, all over the 
civilised world, by a series of frightful murders in Whitechapel. In 
the peculiar circumstances connected with these outrages it is 
unreasonable to blame the detectives for having failed to track the 
criminaYor criminals. 

©f-the, social movements of the year one of the most important 
has been that for the establishment of recreative and technical insti- 
tutes-for the poorer classes of thecommunity. Thanks tothe Charity 
Commissioners and the Mercers’ Company, a great institution of 
this kind is to be created at New Cross ; and it is hoped that funds 
enough may be raised to provide, with the help of the Charity 
Commissioners, two others in the southern, and three in the 
northern, districts of London. 

In the course of the year there has been an unusual number of 
more or less successful Exhibitions. In London we have had the 
Italian, the Anglo-Danish, and the Irish Exhibitions; and in 
Glasgow a great Exhibition, with brilliant financial results, attracted 
millions of sightseers. 

During the last few weeks the sympathy of the tntire nation has 
been aroused by the serious illness of Mr. Brigat, whose splendid 
services as a statesman are remembered with gratitude by his 
countrymen.—We have lost many eminent men during the year. 
Among them were Mr. Matthew Arnold, Sir Henry Maine, Mr. 
Frank Holl, Mr. Coutts Trotter, Mr. Cotter Morison, Mr. Proctor, 
Lord Mount-Temple, Dr, Burgon, Mr. Laurence Oliphant, and Sir 
Frederick Pollock. 


INDIA AND THE COLONIES.—The event of the year in India 
was the retirement of Lord Dufferin, who had won golden opinions 
as an administrator at once prudent and vigorous. He has been 
succeeded by Lord Lansdowne, whose record in Uanada was so good 
that we may hope his career will be not less sutisfactory in his 
present sphere. The difficulty in Sikkim, which threatened at one 
time to become serious, is not likely to give further trouble, the 
Tibetans having learned by experience that they are not a match for 
disciplined and well-armed troops. An expedition to the Black 
Mountain was also successful, Unfortunately, a raid by the Lushais 
has rendered necessary the immediate despatch of an expedition to 
the Ghittagong hills. Before quitting India, Lord Dufferin uttered 
a word of warning as to the Indian National Congress, but authori- 
ties differ about the importance of the Congress and about the 
real nature of its demands. 

In the Dominion of Canada Lord Stanley of Preston was sworn 
{nto office at Ottawa as Governor-General in succession to Lord 
Lansdowne. The Canadians bore with much dignity the rejection 
ofthe Fisheries Treaty by the Senate of the United States, and were 
not greatly alarmed by President Cleveland's proposal that the 
supposed wrongs of his country in connection with the fisheries 
should be avenged by “reprisals.” The movement for commercial 
union between Canada and her powerful neighbour attracted a good 
deal of attention for several months, but the agitation seems to be 
dying out.—Early in the year the centenary of New South Wales 
was celebrated by the unveiling of a statue of the Queen at Sydney ; 
and afterwards an Exhibition was opened at Melbourne. It is 
worthy of note, also, that in the latter city the Australasian Associa- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, which has been formed on 
the model.of the British Association, held its first meeting. Queens- 
land contrived to make itself conspicuous lately by declining to 
receive Sir Henry Blake as its Governor. Having at one time dis- 
tinguished himself as a magistrate in Ireland, he was disliked 
py some of the Irish settlers in Queensland, and in delerence to 
their protests his appointment was cancelled.—South Africa has been 
rather less troublesome than usual. For a while there was some 
uncertainty as to the significance of the rebellion of Dinizulu, in 

In Cape 
Colony an ardent desire has been expressed for the annexation of 
Bechuanaland. Englishmen at home, however, are almost unani- 
mously of opinion that that great region must remain directly under 
Imperial control. 

FRANCE. On March 3oth, M. Tirard, having been defeated 

in the Chamber, resigned ; and he was succeeded by M. Floquet. 
Since that time, the history of France has been practically the 
history of General Boulanger. A few days before M. Floquet’s 
acceptance of office, the General had been dismissed from the 
French Army; and sanguine Republicans hoped that they had 
heard the last of him. In April, however, he was elected for the 
Department of the Nord by over 96,000 votes. On July t2th,a 
resolution moved by him in the Chamber having been rejected, he 
resigned his seat, and next day he was severely wounded ina duel 
with M. Floquet. Ridicule, which has so often destroyed reputa- 
tions in France, in no way injured that of General Boulanger. Ife 
had scarcely recovered from his wound when he was elected a 
Deputy by three Departments, and it is now generally admitted 
that he is by far the most powerful man in France, That he aims at 
becoming a sort of Dictator no one doubts, and with large classes 
of the community the Republic has become so unpopular that his 
ambition may perhaps be gratified. The prospect of his success 
fills serious Frenchmen with dread, not only because they value 
liberty, but because they fear that he would make war with Germany 
inevitaole. - 
The collapse of the Panama Canal Company has created less 
excitement than was anticipated. This is due in part to the fact 
that the shareholders, as a rule, subscribed from their savings, and 
are not therefore ruined by what has happened ; partly also to their 
faith in M.de Lesseps, whom they still believe to be capable of over- 
coming the difficulties of the enterprise, General Boulanger makes 
2 great show of sympathy with the shareholders, and is profiting by 
their resentment against the Chamber, to which they had confidently 
looked for aid. 

Vigorous preparations are being made for the Exhibition which, 
in 1889, is to remind the world of the great things done in 1789. 
Whether the Exhibition will be opened under the auspices of a 
Republican Government it is impossible to foretell, In the mean 
time the Chamber and the Senate will have to decide whether they 
will accept a Revision Bill presented by M. Floquet. If this scheme 
is ‘adopted, a. Bill will be introduced for the purpose of 
substituting the “one man one vole ” principle for the Scrwlin de 
Liste. : ; 

GERMANY.——The death of two Emperors will make the year 
1888 a memorable one in German history. William I. died on 
March oth, at the age of ninety-one, and was sincerely mourned by 
his people, to whom his name had become a symbol of the momen- 
tous events which had brought about the unity of the Fatherland. 
He was succeeded by his scn, Frederick I1f., who had won, by the 
qualities of his character and by his achievements in war, the respect 
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and affection of the nation. But before his accession he had been 
stricken by a mortal malady, and on June 15th he died. 

William IL, the son and successor of Frederick III., cannot be 
said to have produced a very favourable impression on Europe ; but 
he has not yet -been long enough on the throne to justify a very 
decided opinion as to his fitness for his great position. Almost 
immediately after he become Emperor he visited the Czar; and it 
was assumed, by some observers, that he proposed to change the 
direction of German policy. Afterwards, however, when he visited 
the Austrian Emperor and the King of Italy, it was seen that this 
wasa mistake, At Rome he hadan interview with the Pope, whom, 
it is understood, he took no particular pains to please. 

Germany was, profoundly agitated by the publication of some 
extracts from the Diary of the Emperor Frederick, who seemed to 
claim for himself a much larger share in the founding of the Empire 
than had been generally attributedto him. In an elaborate Report 
to the Emperor William 11., Prince Bismarck sought to show that 
the document was not authentic. Nevertheless, Dr. Geffcken, who 
had given it to the editor of the Rundschau, was arrested, and is still 
kept in strict confinement. 

The foreign policy of the Empire has been conducted quietly and, 
as usual, successfully. The like cannot be said of its colonial policy. 
The German East African Company has given so much deadly 
offence to the natives that it has been driven from the country it was 
to have civilised, and, if it is to recover its power, it will have to do 
so by hard fighting. In Samoa, also, the Germans have stirred up 
serious trouble by reckless disregard of native rights and customs. 


AUSTRIA AND ITaLy.—Not so very long ago it would have 
been impossible to name Austria and Italy together except as 
enemies or as oppressor and oppressed ; but now they are both mem- 
bers of one great League of Peace, and may fitly be classed under a 
single heading, more especially as the domestic events of the year 
have not been remarkable in either country. 

On December 2nd, the fortieth anniversary of the accession of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph was celebrated. ‘The people would gladly 
have given emphatic testimony to their reverence for their Sovereign, 
for they know well how much they owe to his wisdom and self- 
control; but with his usual good taste he preferred that the occa- 
sion should be allowed to pass as quietly as possible. 

During the year the official journals of Austria and Germany 
have repeatedly attacked one another with great asperity, but the 
alliance of the two Empires has never, of course, been for a 
moment in danger. At home the chief peril has sprung from the 
demands of the Czechs of Bohemia, who have persua ed them- 
selves that their country ought to be self-governing to a much 
larger extent than it is at present. Count Taaffe, Prime Minister of 
the Cis-Leithan provinces, has caused some anxiety by admitting 
into his Cabinet a Minister who, although a Conservative on ques- 
tions of general policy, expresses sympathy with Czech claims: 

During the year the Italians have had some reason to doubt 
whether they acted prudently in taking possession of Massowah. 
It has involved them in trouble with Abyssinia, and—what is more 
important—the action of the French representative in the place 
led in the summer to the passing of some sharp words between the 
French and the Italian Governments. In one despatch Signor 
Crispi wrote with almost as much vehemence as if his country had 
resolved to go to war with France. The dispute came to an end, 
but it left behind it some rather unpleasant memories. 


Russta.——During the last twelve months, although Austria has 
repeatedly either been, or has professed to be, alarmed by the designs 
of Russia in South-Eastern Europe, Russia hzs done little to justify 
the fears expressed by her rival. Her agents may have been 
secretly at work in Bulgaria and Servia, but she has not publicly 
or directly interfered unduly in the affairs of these little States. 
Her ultimate aims are, however, the same as they have been for 
many years ; and she has been slowly preparing the way for attain- 
ing them by reorganising and strengthening her military forces. 
To obtain the funds necessary for her undertakings, she has once 
more had recourse to borrowing, and has been ratified by the com- 
parative ease with which her new loan has been floated in Paris. 
Whatever may be her financial embarrassments, Russia never 
seems to have any difficulty in strengthening her hold over Central 
Asia, In May, the Trans-Caspian Railway to Samarcand was 
opened, and telegraphic communication with Europe was estab- 
lished. She is justly proud of these achievements, and there can 
be no doubt that they will be of the greatest service to her both as 
a conquering and as a trading nation. For a week or two the 
Russians were much excited by the opening of the Karun River, 
an event which was supposed to bea triumph of British diplomacy 
in Persia at their expense, They have since been pacified by a 
promise on the part of the Shah to permit the residence of a 
Russian Consul at Meshed. In the autumn the Czar and Czarina 
enjoyed a prolonged tour in the Southern districts of the Empire. 
On their way back to St. Petersburg they had the misfortune 
to be involved in a terrible railway accident, from the effects of 
which, happily, both seem to have recovered. 

BULGARIA AND SERVIA.—-At the beginning of 1888 it was 
generally believed that before the end of the year Prince Ferdinand 
would have ceased to be the ruler of Bulgaria. Hee still, however, 
retains his place, and Russia has apparently no immediate inten- 
tion of giving him notice to quit. A Cabinet “crisis ” has given 
him much trouble during the last days of the year.—The King of 
Servia has made himself disagreeably conspicuous by the arbitrary 
manner in which he has divorced his wife, who, although of a 
troublesome temper, has not deserved the harsh treatment she has 
received. Partly, probably, in order to divert attention from this 
discreditable affair, he recently announced that he wished to secure 
the Revision of the Political Constitution of Servia. Accordingly 
a Commission was appointed to draw up a scheme; and now a 
Skuptschina has been elected to consider the Commission’s pro- 

osals, ‘Che Radicals have secured a large majority, and it is not 
yet known how they propose to use their victory. 

Tue UNITED: STATES——The.event of the year in the United 
States has been the election of a new President. When the contest 
began it was generally thought that the Democrats would win; 
but. General Harrison, the Republican candidate, was chosen. 
When the election fever was at its height, Lord Sackville 
was imprudent enough to express, in a letter to a correspon- 
dent whom he did not personally know, his opinion as to the 
issues before the electors. This letter was published, and the 
ultimate result was that the American Government sent him his 
passports. In ordinary circumstances so rude a slight might have 
heen resented; but England, knowing that it was only an incident 
in an electioneering campaign, designed for the gratification of Irish 
voters, troubled herself very little about the matter. Lord Sackville’s 
successor, however, has not yet been appointed. 

A treaty. by which it was proposed to settle the long-standing” 
dispute about the Canadian Fisheries, was signed on February 15th 
by the Commission that had been appointed to deal with the ques- 
tion. The Republicans had a majority in the Senate, and it was 
considered improbable that they would ratify a treaty which, if 
accepted, would be regarded as creditable to the Democratic Govern- 
ment, This view proved to be correct. When General Harrison is 
fairly established in the White House, the negotiations will no doubt 
ke resumed; and it would not be surprising if he and his party, 
looking at the matter from a new point of view, discovered that, 
after all, there is much to te stid for the proposals which com- 
mended themselves to the ju lyment of President Cleveland, 
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Tue Brsuop OF ST. ASAPH’S mental condition is said to be 
such as to render him incapable of executing a valid resignation of 
his See. The Archbishop of Canterbury, it is also reported, is con- 
sulting the law officers of the Crown as to the means of removing 
the consequent deadlock. AS, 

THe ECCLESIASTICAL COMM'SSIONERS have subscribed 1,000/. 
in promotion of the South London Polytechnic Schemes (frequently 
referred to in our columns), in consideration of the educational 
advantages to be bestowed by the Institute on transpontine 
parishes in which the Commissioners hold a large amount of 
property. 

Mr. KtncrakF, the historian of the Crimean War, points out 
through the Press that Archdeacon Farrar was in error when, at the 
unveiling of the Blake Memorial window in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, and as reported in this column last week, he said that the 
only previous memorial of the great admiral was that erected to him 
at Bridgewater, his birthplace. Nearly thirty years since a marble 
bust of him, by the eminent sculptor Baily, was set up in the Shire 
Hall at Taunton, which he successfully held during a protracted 
siege by the Royalists. : 

THE INTERESTING COLLECTION OF Books by English Roman 
Catholic writers, presented to the Pope as a Jubilee gift by the 
members of that communion in England, is, the Tablet correspon- 
dent at Rome intimates, to be handed over to the Canadian College 
which was opened in that city some weeks ago. 

« SpECIAL EVANGELISTIC SERVICES” in the metropolis are, the 
Nonconformist says, about to be held under the auspices of the London 
Congregational Union and the pastors of the churches. 

Mr. HENRY TATE, of London and Liverpool, besides presenting 
2,500/. to the Liverpool Institute to found four Tate Scholarships, 
has also founded a scholarship of sixty guineas annually as a P 
memorial to the late Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, to be held 
for two or three years at any college connected with any English 
University. 

A Brass TABLET in memory of the late Field-Marshal Lord 
Strathnairn has been placed in the crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral. 


SCOTLAND. 
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CG) \//%3 i Meat.—The following “tariff” 
e dailies. - It shows what a 90 stone 
could be sold for, if the butcher were content with a ten-shilling 
profit on each animal cut up. Sirloins, whole, 9}¢., per lb. ; ribs, 
whole, 9}d.; ribs, back or top, 8d. ; 
side, 84¢.; flank. 9¢. ; brisket, 6d. ; beefsteak, 11d. ; aitchbone, 6d. ; 
leg and shins, 4¢.; and rumpsteak, fifteenpence per ib. 
A true hermaphrodite among the 
vertebrate animals is so rare, that the possibility of its’ occurrence 
has been doubted. It is difficult, however, to get over the evidence 
produced this week, of a herring which was found having both milt 
and roe in it,—The mild weather of early December led to various 
birds nesting. At Uffculme, in Devonshire, a blackbird’s nest has been 
found with one egg in it; ina London suburba thrush’s nest with three 
eggs has been discovered ; and at Hollington, near Hastings, three 


THE SEASON. A “Green Christmas” is naturally less rare now 
than it was before the change of the Style threw the calendar back 
eleven duys. We too frequently forget that allour weather proverbs are 
based upon Old Style dates, according to which Christmas would fall 
on autumn. This way of putting it may itself suggest a“ Green Isle,” 
an unfavourable weather period, because eight months were against 
us, and only four have been propitious. As, however, these four 
are the last four, we shall start on 1889 with a reasonable hope that 
a new order has already been well begun. 


NATURAL History NOTES. 
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Tue Datry.——The increased 
and Midland towns has of late 
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good, 60s. to 685.3 for medium, 5 
Good milch cows are selling in Cheshire at 22/. to é 
The demand for butter in 1888 has not increased as 3 
sanguine advocates of the Margarine Bill expe 
imitation is so cheap, that whilst the processes of its manufacture in ' 
‘a really palatable form are kept as secret as they are at present, the~ 
ublic will always contain a section willing to buy it, in preference 

to inferior butter, which has a way of being very inferior indeed. 

An EssEX FARMER writes:—“The corn trade in this county is. 


much depressed ; wheat making only 32s. per qr. and barley 28s. 


These low prices are bringing about a revolution in agri- 
The price of land has come down fast, and farms have been 
sold at from 19/. down to 6/, per acre, some of them being of good, 
T know of two large farms of five to six hundred acres 
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unfledzed starlings were diszovered in achimney on 17th December. 
—A pair of ger-falcons have recently been observed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Southend.—We are sorry to see that kingfishers, hawks 
woodpeckers, and owls. are advertised as ornaments for Christmas 
trees. The destruction of the British fauna does not need any 
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ExpLaNation.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the week ending Wednesday midnight (26th inst.). The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred ‘Ihe information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


} Remarxs.——The weather of the past week has remained in a mild, change- 
able, and unsettled state, but very little rain has fallen in the Metropolis, or its 
immediately neighbourhood. Barometrical pressure has been_usually highest 
over Central and Northern Europe, and low to the Westward of our Islands, 
so that the prevailing winds have been Southerly. Several depressions have 
appeared off our Western Coasts, the most important being :—z. A large and 
deep disturbance which advanced to the West-of Ireland on the night of the 
goth, and which occasioned moderate South-Easterly or Southerly’ gales in 
most districts. 2. A secondary disturbance which advanced from the Southward 
to Central Ireland on the evening of the 21st. This system was at first very 
deep, and fresh to strong Southerly gales occured at many of our Western and 
Southern Stations on the night of the 2zst, but on the following day the distur- 
bance moved slowly Eastwards, and finally dispersed over Wales and the West 
of England. 3. A depression which skirted our Western Coasts on the night of 
the 23rd, producing fresh Southerly gales in some parts of Ireland and Scotland , 
and 4. Another disturbance which travelled along our West Coasts on the 25th, 
and which was sufficiently deep to produce gales in most parts of the Kingdom. 
The temperature of the week has been almost continuously high, the 
maximum readings for each day being about 50°. On the night of the 24th, 
however, a sharp hoar frost occurred, the thermometer on the grass falling to 23°. 

Lhe barometer was highest (29°92 inches) on Wednesday (26th inst.) ; 
lowest (28°93 inches) on Friday (21st inst.) ; range 0°97 inch. 
_ The temperature was highest (52°) on Saturday aud Monday (22nd and 24th 
inst.) 5 lowest (33°) on Tuesday (25th inst.) ; range 19° 

Rain fell on five days. i 
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Total amount 0.52 inch. Greatest fall on 
day 0.22 inch on Monday (24th inst.). = i 


Magazines for the New Year. 


Now Ready, price Gd. 


The Quiver for January. 


80 Ato Pages of Text. 6 Short Papers on Interesting Topics. 
35 Illustrations by Leading Arlists. An Original Hymn Tune. 
2 Sorial Storios. 16 Short Arrows (Notes of Christian Life 
7 Contributions by Eminent Divines. and Work). 
2 Complete Stories by Popular Writers. Scripture Lessons for Home and 
5 Pooms. School, &e. &c. &c. 
“THE Quiver is best of all the magazines devoted to Sunday reading.” —Saturday Review. 
“« There are several complete stories in Tne Quiver better worth a guinea and a half than 
many for which that sum is charged.” —Sunday School Times. 


A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY. See 


Cassells Magazine 


For January, price 7d., in which the Two New Serial Stories 
«Under a Strange Mask,” by Frank Barrett, and “ Mr. 
_ Trench of Brasenose,” by Mary L. Armitt, have just been 
~ commenced. 
“The stories in CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE are good 
the pictures are clever, the selection of subjects is strikingly 
varicd.”—TuHE TIMEs. 


Every Girl and Boy should see 


and contains :— 


72 Pages of Handsome Illustrated 
Letterpress. 

40 Full-page and other Illustrations 
by the Best Artists. 

A Beautiful Coloured Picture, entitled 
‘Dolly's New Picture Book.” 

A Charming New Serial Story by Mrs. 
Mo.eswortH, Author of ‘ Carrots,” &c., 
entitled ‘* Little Mother Bunch.” : 


A Thrilling Story of Adventures 
amongst the Indians, by Epwarp S. 
ELLIs, entitled ** Red Feather.” 

Child-Life at the Courts of Europe. 

Shadow Plays for Children. 

New Prize Competitions. 

About Fifty Stories and Interesting 


Papers. 
&e. &e. &e. 


Gift Books for the New Year. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW PICTURE BOOK. 


Just Published, price 5s, 


FLORA’S FEAST: a Masque of Flowers. Penned 


and Pictured by WALTER CRANE. With 40 Pages of Pictures hand- 
somely Reproduced in Colours. 


“ce se £ . . . ‘ 
oe This is a sharing bit of fancy, of which we feel quite unable to give any adequate description 
fete ee ae « Mr. Crane’s skill with the pencil, graceful fancy, and tender and harmonious 
colouring, have never found a more adequate expression than in this charming volume.” —Spectalor. 
‘There is a long and splendid spectacle in the forty illustrations.” —Athenaumn. 


*‘The pictures are all charming, » This i i i 
iid ae ee i tis ing, « « « « This is the prettiest. book we have seen this 


Heroes of Every-Day Life. By Laura Lane. With 16 Full- 
Page Illustrations. Now Ready, price 2s. Gd. 


*¢ The stories of heroism are here told with mu jati i 
: : 1 : ch sympathy and appreciation of the val hich 
cies ee sailors, and the illwetrations are aeallent, Miss Late’ s i ae of 
Se ae De = ae eng or parochial libraries, and no one who begins to read will lay it down 


Just, Published, Coloured Boards, 3s. Gd. ; cloth gilt, gilt ed 
“Little Folks” Vol caer oO ee 
ume. Containing 452 pages of Letterpress 


with Pictures on nearly every page, together with T 
. . o F = 
printed in Colours, and Four Tinted Plates. = i jahdc alae 


“The new volume of ‘Little Folks’ is bett ith i 
. " Little er than ever, with its larger pages and finer il i 
Mb eas pace ad wants pens bp the standard of fiction Hes the fener at . 2 
; st th pathy of the readers in good works, and iri ; 
magazine, thus rendering it a delightful companion for childten, "=—Ducily Chronicle: pee SSE: 


Just Published, price 2s. Gd.} or cloth, gilt edges, 3s. Gd. 


| Bo-Peep Yearly Volume for 1888. A Treasury for the Little 


Little Folks for January, 


price Gd., which forms the First Part of a New Volume, | 


Ones. With Original Stories and Verses by the b 
Beautiful Pictures on nearly every page. pe Peers 


*6Bo.Peep’ is rightly called a treasury f i is pri i 
illustrated with eneravings ef singular besa The Oueae eet: REN Eee ONE 


Ilistrated with 


Complete in Two Vols., price 9s, each. 


Ue ee ee nee eee 
V undre lustrations, representi i i x 
Life of the Queen, and Portraits of the Leading Caleuttior of hee Rege ae 
a % ry F ie sateen ear J is 
Mr. Wilson’s work stands out among works of the kind as devoting special attention to the 


personal influence exercised by Her Majest 
Javishly illustrated; and is at all points wal cyntepedt pare tales a2 es ei 
) -— Scotsman. 


NEW YEAR AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


Cassell’s Complete Catalogue (Tllustrated), containin ; . 

> = % zs g particulars of upwards o 5 : 

COMPANY, ranging in price from Threepence to Twenty-five Guineas, will be sent wl pala gtr ES atl a by Messrs, CASSELL @ 
address, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Zudgate Hill, London, 
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LIGHT versus DARKNESS 


66 
SHAKESPEARE-—The Greatest Genius who has ever ived ” IVE 
} 3 ever yet lived”—taught the DIVINENESS of FOR S§, 
hia ae ere alge seen ay perry PEACE, of Perpetual Gentleness. If you sa Techni oe 
is man, show him!! HIM NOT!!- - - Ifhe had ivi 
BURNED HIM; asa POLITICIAN they would have BEHEADED HIM; but God made htt a, Eee ere 


“HE TAUGHT THAT KINDNESS IS NOBLER THAN REVENGE!!” 


The Rev. GEORGE DAWSON, M.A. 


“ Earthly power doth then show likest God's | And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
When Mercy Seasons Justice, THE DEEDS OF MEROY.’-SHAKESPEARE 


What higher aim can man attain | Than conquest over human pain? 


J EOPARDY OF LIFE, THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the Raging Torrent 


Me sant READ.— How important it is to every | are suddenly seized with laszitude, disinclination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of 
nee cortices a Pes simple, ieee and palatable remedy such as appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, dull aching of back and limbs, coldness of the 
eee he ~T, to check disease at the onset it For this is the time. With | surface, and often shivering, &c., &c., then your whole body i3 out of order, the spirit of 

y little trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the | danger has been kindled, but you do not know where it may end ; it isa real eign y to 
rolling dance it will defy all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot sufficiently impress this | havea simple remedy at hand. The Pilot can so steer ie ees as to brite the Hip tit ) 
important in‘ormation upon | all Householders, Ship Captains, or Europeans generally, | safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. The common idea when not feelin cell " 
who are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign climate. Whenever a change is con- | “I will wait and see ; perhaps I shall be better to-morrow ;" whereas had a ate ly of 
templated likely to disturb the condition of health, let ENO’S “FRUIT SALT ” be your ENO’S “FRUIT SALT ” been at hand, and use made of it at the onset; all aan 
companion, for under any circumstances its use is beneficial, and never can do harm. | results might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth i many es breaks 26 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON 


“During the Afghan War I verily believe Kandahar was won by us all taking up large suppli igs 3 i 
pag ae i pplies of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and so arrived 
overthrow HALF A DOZEN AYUB KHANS, From “MESS STORIES,” by G. W. Vyse, published hy Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Seyi ” 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by a wortile's imitation, Sold 
: by all Chemists. Prepared only at 


ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, NEW CROSS ROAD, LONDON, S.E, BY J. 6. ENO'S PATENT. 
. g,? RIMMEL'’S NEW YEAR'S|The DIETETIC VALUE of FRUIT 


NOVELTIES, ; 
New YEAS CARDS | DEPENDS CHIEFLY UPON THE NATURAL SALT containeo wn iT. 


and SACHETS from 
6d. upwards. It is from the natural 
PAINTED PORCELAIN ) salt existing in our com- 
CARDS, mounted on WE mon fruits, and which 
Plush, 10/6, 1 1/-, \ creates effervescence, 
aud £1 10/- j that this powder is pre- . 
RIMMEL’S FANCY pared, combined only 
BOXES, BASKETS, with ingredients neces- 
HAMPERS, ETC. F sary to make a reliable 
All novel patterns containing perfumery. Baking Powder which 
R IMMEL’S LAVALLIERE produceslight nutritious 
Bread, Cakes, Pastry, 


BASKETS with cut Bottles, very striking and 


s 


. 


Prevents and removes Freckles, Tan, Chaps, Redness, and Roughness 


N 
\ 
\ 
N 
N 
N 


of the Skin, renders it Soft, Smooth, and Delicate, and produces a Beautifully clegant fe }OSEPHINE BASKET, £115. ten 
Clear and Healthy Complexion. Ask for IMMEL’S HALF - GUINEA- : Manufactured by 
i 1 . R NEW YEAR'S HAMPFR, Sr _UUUKS DEOL ELICIIY fF q W. G. DUNN & CO, 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR in 4s. 6d. bottles; half bottles, 2s. 3 containing, Fern e Crackers New, oT Eee” Se SH LH womar enovooN, 3 EU ad: 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, PIMMEL’S FANCY SCENT VOUS. FOOD sy gy l- ~ i tise for 
‘ Meee Hi wi : : ' CR ee ee ee i 
gives fragrance to the breath. Sold Everywhere. ROSS ESTHER Pha, bertromiestatosGs | oe . mee 
= IMMEL’S CELEBRATED ’ EVERY LADY 
RIMMEL S, Celene SYMINGTON’S FBR 
the qualitvand stvle a) 


Not an Emulsion, and consequently does not contain an equal quantity of (or | “A~ tonic and refreshing lotion, indispensable in ae 
N 
hich makes PEA PEA so 


any) water charged for at the price of Oil. theatres, ball-rooms, &c. _1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 
. H > EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer by appointment to Ww 0 4 MEDAL and 
2 HLR.H. the Princess of Wales. 96, Strand; 180, | SOUP in a few minutes. LEAVER’S 
Regent Street; and 64, Queen Victoria Street, London. | Mast easily digested. Sold F LO [ J R SPECIALLY 


Y SELECTED Dress 
Faprics, as testified 
by the large numbered 
repeat orders they in- 
duce, and which are 


n Packets and Tins. 
sent all over the world 
by parcel post. They ‘ 


j Sold by Grocers. 
fe Export AGENT: 
2 _ J) T. MORTON, London. 
e “S A ate the rests the 
BALSAM Fe SKIN CURE) ec eu.t rears 
= letter, or telegram 
vill bring the ratt 
"OF ZELO s | post free. ROBINSON & CLEAVER. BELFAST, 


AND INFANTS’ . A! : 
by appointments to the Queen and the Empress 
MEDICATED TOILET POWDER Dredertek of Germany. Bia name Graphic, 


[Nv absolute cure dor Boren 2 eas _ 
rysipelas, Scurf, 5 5 
Scrofula, Rubs, Burns, GWANBILL (LORSETS 
Redness, and all Di $ y 
! Cc ofthe Skin. Price 2s. 6d F ; 


"FOR y 
s\fy MORNING Bife 
D\ AFTERNOON, J 


TRADE MARK 
The pure world-renowned Oil, perfected i1 one operation. Free by Parcel 


‘Post from 43, Snow Hill E.C., for 2s. 3d. or 4s. THE SUREST COUGH MEDICINE. 


all Chemists, or 3 Pe: ridin Le 
32 stamps.—Z, P.ZELO, , rd Type of Figure 
114, Hi arare ves, LW, i P Whi! a ae od. 


"FOR CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS TRY IT. 
: ) ; = 


Nothing is more suitable than : 
Persons whosufferfroma CHRONIC" ; 
INFLAMMATORY CONDITIONof | i i : 3 
the mucuous membrane, — periodically ry ah in 
te aspect, in the form of | : 


Black.  . 25s. 6d. 

A speciall con- 

structed Belt Corset 

for Ladies inclined 

to embonpoint. 

Corset and BELT 
Key, 


assuming an acu 
COUGH, CATARRH, BRONCHI. r 
TIS, and ASTHMA, will find eC 
POWELL'S BALSAM of ANISEED AND 


a friend indeed. Sold by Chemists U. m lre } id 
h: hout the World. 1s. 114d and 2/3 : U ; 
mie. Trade Mark, Lion. Net, ‘ (i 


per bottle. See 


. Diustrated by 
Twelve, Types of 
Figure, 

Sent Post Free. 
Send. size_of waist 
with P,O.O. on 
Sloane Street. 


Appiey BOURNE, 


MANDARIN RAZORS, 


and his universally appreciated 


. Established 70 years. Is the most perfect PREPARATION for SOPTEN- i 
GEM AIR GUNS. ieee ss [NG’and BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN EVER LADIES susp 
Mee PRODUCED. __Its effect in removing all ROUGH- AKE oan 
, CHAPS, &c., is almost magi- 174, ae ort 


i NESS. REDNESS. 
AMERICAN STOVES for India, &c. al, and by its use the skin is rendered SOFT, 
en No fixing. Omith SMOOTH and WHITE, and preserved from the 
it plicated flues. With | ij effects of FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD 
. Boiler, £2 175: 6d i] WATER 


Uate o. Piccadilly) 


without Boiler, 38% | “No Lady who values her complexion should ev 
vady r plexion should ever 4 

7 on pend fourtoe: pare Nl- | ne without it at this season of the year. If used after I HROAT and COUGH. andiwiution, ° 
= g ele “Ha mits Danceine or visiting heated apartments it willhe found | - dading ‘cough: anda “ting the voice. For these 

By face. Also Wrourhs | DELIGHTFULLY COOLING. and REFRESH: | inducing cough ie 23 GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
C mp ee WM. ING. For the Nursery itis invaluable. as it is 2p Beet wh ert lands the moment they are ex- 
i POORKECO_A M. | periectly harmless. Battles—ts., 2s. 6d., of all Che- | cea by the act of eae o momiycerine in these 
Bl -sicanStoveStoresrse:| mstiand Rerumers, Sole Makers * agreeable confections becomes actively healing. 
Cheapside, London, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, | in tins, ts. 1id,, labelled " James Epps and CO,. 
Established 32 years. CHELTENHAM. Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


oo 


HE PROVIDENCE MILLS 

SPINNING CO., BRADFORD, YORKS, 
imitations made through any respectable dealer, or © rantee the full weight of 16 02, to the pound. 
direct, where unobtainable otherwise. Insist upon having Their Wools and Silks are not weighted with heavy 
Wih Cone wan any descriptive circulars, giving full parti- |dyes or chemicals, but are all of the best quality and 
culurs, instructions for use, retail price, &¢.. 62C. pure fast dye. Sampres FReR. . Carriage paid on 
©. A. ARBENZ, 107 & 108, Gt. Charles St., Birmingham ‘orders of 10s. and upwards. Mention Graphic. 


me having those marked with a Swiss Cross, thus. 
hey may be had at the same prices as the vilest daa 


680 


THE SAVOY 
GALLERY OF 
EN GRAVINGS. 


THE SOWEF. 


. F. MIvier. 


ELCOME FOOTSTEPS. 


L, Atma TaDEMA, 


FANNY KEMBLE. 


Sir THos, LAWRENCE. 


MARCH. ., 
Sir F. RazBurn. 


[SABEL- ,, 
Sir F. RAEBURN. 
[% DISGRACE. 


Burton BaRBgrR. 


“[ BE THREE GRACES. 


Davin Low. 


"THE VILLAGE WEDDING 


Luxe FILpES 


HE OLD OAK. 


H.Z ; 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
of ENGRAVINGS in LONDON in STOCK. 


EO. REES, 
115, Strand (Corner of Savoy Street). 


T? ARTISTS, 
AND 
A®* STUDENTS. 


’ 

SOME ears ago a “GRAPHIC” 

SCHOOL of WOOD ENGRAVING was 

established, which has since been eminently success~ 

ful in producing some engravers of talent ‘all. of 

whom are now employed on the permanent staff of 
“THE GRAPHIC.” 

It is now proposed to found a SCHOOL FOR 
ARTISTS, who will be instructed in the different 
method of producing Black and White Drawings 
most suitable for Engraving on Wood, or for the 
different processes now employed for Tilustrations here 
and on the Continent. 

Tt is generally well known that some of our foremost 
Artists have first distinguished themselves in the 
pagesof "THE GRAPHIC,” before making their 

reatreputation as Painters. The names of K 
FILDES, FRANK HOLL, HENRY _ WOODS, 
Ey iF GREGORY, R. W. MACBETH, | and 
HUBERT HERKOMER of the Royal Academy 
may be cited as examples, and if we wish to hold our 
own among European Art-workers, it is highly neces- 
sary that this most important branch should be en- 
couraged, and that ali the Prizes should not be suffered 
to fall into the hands of French and German artists. 

REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION, 

x. Each candidate (who must not be more than 
twenty-five years of age), will be required to send to 
the DIRECTOR of. "THE GRAPHIC,” 190, 
STRAND, W.C. (with stamped and addressed 
envelope: for their return), a Set of Original Sketches 
of FIGURE SUBJECTS. 

3. They may consist of either scenes of actual 
events, portraits from life, drawings from animals, or 
humorous sketches. - 

3. Studies from Still Life, the Antique, or Land 
cape Sketches cannot be received, | 
+ 4. The Candidate must state_his age and address 
and mark outside the packet, “ Drawings for Compe- 
ition. * 

5. No Premium will be required. The students will 
be chosen according to the merit of the drawings 
submitted, but after selection they will have a fort- 
night's trial before being definitively accepted. 

he instruction from capable Masters will As free. 
but the Students must find their own materAls, and 
share the expense of models. 

‘The hours of attendance (from 9.30 to 5) will have 
to be strictly kept, and the Student will be liable to 
dismissal if not considered sufficiently diligent or 
competent, 

_ The Director of '' THE GRAPHIC” may at any 
time propose to make an agreement with the Student 
to retain his services for a term at a fixed salary, to be 
mutually agreed Rpon. 

NOTE. —It will save correspondence to state that 
the remuneration depends entirely on the industry 
and capabil ty of the Student, but there is no doubt 
thata ange field of employment is open for clever ar- 
tists in illustrating difterent publications. and that the 
yearly incomes at the present time derived from this 
Source range from two hundred to two thousand 
pounds, 


a“ "THE GRAPHIC” OFFICE, 
19, STRAND, W.C. 


Knighthood of the Legion of ‘Honour, 1878. Royal 
« Portuguese Knighthood, 1883; Gold Medals at the 
lOnN Internat‘onal_Exhibitious. 
OH BRINSMEAD and SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES 
‘are for SALE. for HIRE, or on the THREE. 
YEARS SYSTEM. The Verfection of Touch, 
Tone, and Durability.—18, Wigmore St., London, W 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 
desire it to be most distinctly understood that they 
are Pianofurte Manufacturers only, and that their only 
address is 27, Baker Street, Portman Square, London 


£28 COLLARD COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE, in Rosewood Case, 
metallic plate. and all the recent improvements. 
Great Sale of Second-hand Pianos. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., a7, Baker Street 


£30 BROADWOOD COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTE., in handseme Walnut- 
Wood Case. seven octaves, nearly new, Great Sale 
of Second-hand Pianos. All pianos packed free, 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, 


£35 ERARD (Genuine). Hand- 
some Italian Walnut-Wood PIANO- 
FORTE, fullest compass of seven octaves. A remark- 


ins ts. 
ably cheap iG TZMANN and CO., 47, Baker Street. 


— SS 

PLEYEL WOLFF, and CO.’S 
RIANOS. Every description for SALE or 
oF te 

HIRG LE AGENCY, 110, 


ee ee ee 
DALMAINE and CO.—Pianos and 
ORGANS. Re Senior Partner Decrease. 
lute sales previous to new partnership ien 
See eae. y asy terms. Good Cottage Pianos. 
8 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 
Class o. 14 gs. Class 3. 23 gS. 
Glass 4. 26 gs. 
& . 20 gS. lass 5. 30 gS. 
OS cic Oriente by the best makers, from 4% to 100 
guineas. N.B.—The Railway Return Fare will be 
refunded to any purchaser of an_ instrument ex- 
ceeding 16 guineas whose residence is within 200 miles 
of London,—9l, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Established 


103 years. 


Or ee 
.— SALE of NEW 
To Bee ane reduction, and post free. All 


new songs pieces. &c., ofall publishers. New copies, 
best edinons. Prices commence 4d., 6d.. 8d, CG 


ne ata- 
logues sent gratis, and post free —J. W MOFFATT, 
Barnsbury 


ouse. 280, Caledonian Road, London, 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, GREAT PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W. 
CORO HEBTTION, 1885 
Gor. MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885, . 
NOF al mM 2 5 
PIANOFORTES fos STES for HIRE. 


ts free. 
ae! "New Bond Street, W. 


4 I -AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless Skin Power, Prepared 
by an experienced Chemistyand constantly pec bed 


i Ski s. Post free. Sent 
by the most eminent Skin Aeon INVALUABLE 
London. 


stamps. 
for 14 SLB, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, 


MiEiZtEe ey MARLBOROUGH 
Aa: andseneT and ‘ 


33, 35. 37, and 39, FOUBERT'S PLACE,LONDON, 


METZLER and CO. 
USIC 


PUBLISHERS. 
METZLER and CO. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
METZLER and CO. 
ESTABLISHED . 
OVER A HUNDRED YEARS. 
ETZLER and CO, 


OPERAS, ORATORIOS, and CANTATAS 
By Gounop. SULLIVAN, Bizet, CELLIER, COWEN, &c. 


ME?TZLER and CO. 
SONGS and BALLADS 
By SULLIVAN, CELLIER, BLUMENTHAL, PINSUTI, &e. 


MEIZZER and CO. 

PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 
BySypwey SmitH.Sir J. BENEDrcT,COWEN,COTSFORD 
Pick, Epouakp D RN, FONTAINE, RarF, &c. 

METZLER and CO. : 
DANCE_ MUSIC 
By CRowE. WALDTEUFEL, BucaLosst. May OSTLERE, 
Cu. Goprrey. CaroLine LowrTuian, Levey, E 
H. Prout, Warwick WILLraMs, &c. 
ETZLER and CO. 
TUTORS and INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
For ALL KINDS of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ETZLER and CO. 
By HEMY’S ROYAI!. MODERN PIANO- 
FORTE TUTOR. 
Dr. STAINER’S AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR 


ETZLER and CO. 
Cheap Books of Songs, Dance Music, &c. 
THE RED ALBUM, 
THE MUSICAL BIJOU. 
VOCAL GEMS. 
ALBUM of DANCE MUSIC. 
ETZLER and CO. ; 
PART SONGS. CAROLS, GLEES, 
ANTHEMS, &c. say 
By Catpicort, Hatton, CeLiizr, SULLIVAN, &c. 


MEIZLER and CO. 


A Thematic Catalogue, showing the compass 
and character of New Compositions sent gratis and 
post free. 


METZLER and CO. 
SOLE IMPORTERS 
OF THE CELEBRATED 


MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS 
Supplied to 
Her Majesty the Queen, 
HI.M. The Empress Eugénie, 
an 
Many of the Nobility. 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS 
Supplied to 
Cathedrals, Churches, and Ghapels in all Parts of the 
rid. 


0) 
M 45°’ and HAMLIN PIANO- 
FORTES. 


MUSTEL ORCHESTRAL HAR. 
MONIUMS. - 


ROENISCH PIANOFORTES. 
"= ORGANO PIANO 


IOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS, 
ZITHERS, &c. 
Illustrated Catalogues psst free. 
ETZLER and CO., 
43, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


LOVES GOLDEN DREAM 
WALTZ. 


OVE’S GOLDEN DREAM. By 


/ Tuo. Bonnzur. Splendidly Illustrated. 
This most charming waltz must become the success 
of the season and therage of London. Performed 
with overwhelming applause at all the Exhibitions. 
Promenade Concerts, &c., 2s. net. Band and militar; 

ts now ieaere . 

ONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Limited. 
_54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Love's GOLDEN DREAM. 


Linpsay LENNOX. 


OVE’S GOLDEN DREAM 
(Linpsay Lennon) nis charming song will 
be SUNG by Mr. SIMS REEVES during the coming 
season, 2s.net. “ Acharming new waltz-song, sure 
to become popular, and will most probably become a 
rage this season. It is one of those pretty little 
morsels of which one does not tire in a hurry.” 
Northamptonshire Guardian, 


LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
54, Great Marlborough Street, W, 


R. SIMS REEVES will sing 


Lindsay, Lennox’s popular song, “ Love's 
Golden Dream during the coming season. _ as. net.— 
LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


SIMs REEVES—HIS LIFE. By 


Himsezr. 
“ The book of the season."—Vienna News, 
1 Vol., Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 
LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
(Limited), 54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


PASTEL PAINTING. By J. L. 

Sprinck. Vide The Astist, September, 1886 :— 

anne cordially recommend sis ie oe teal! 
tists. T post, 1s. 1d. 

BARGE, and coe Ge. Regent Street, W. Rs 


1s., post free. 
OSE and THROAT DISEASES. 


By Grorce Moorg, M.D. 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 170, Piccadilly. 


A BEAUTIFUF PRESENT, 
RIDING FOR LADIES. By Mrs. 


P.O. DonoGuug, 96 Illustrations by A. Cc. 
Corsoutp, Elegantly bound, 12s. &d., post free. 
W. THACKEK and CO., 87, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Just published, demy 8vo, 40 pp., price 1s., post 


ee, 1s. rd. 

ACBETH and LADY MAC- 

BETH. An Essay. By J, Comyns Carr. 
BICKERS and SON, 1, Leicester Square, W.C. 


Price 2s. 6d., post free 30 ine” 
DISEASES of the VEINS. 
More...especially of _Venosity, | Varicocele, 
Hemorrhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical 
Treatment. B 4; Compton Burnett. M.D. 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 170, Piccadilly. 


EAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S 
te NOVELS. 


Price 2s. picture cover ; 25. 6d. cloth gilt. 
IKE and UNLIKE: a Novel. 
the Author of Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Vixen,” 

&e. ar Be and Unlike. is, by far the 
t Livi ss Braddon’s stories, — 4 imes 

most Gdon? SIMPRIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


HOR'S AUTOGRAPH EDITION OF 
Migs BRADDON'S NOVELS. Price as. éd., 


loth gilt. 
Miss BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
A most acceptable Christmas present ; wel- 
come everywhere.” 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


THE GRAPHIC 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
~ JANUARY, NUMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
COMMODUS: A Play. General Law. WALLACE: 
MANGFACLORING INDUSTRY IN IRE- 
LAND. Commissioner MacCartHy, Dublin. Ten 
tlkistratons from. af botographs bY. Forno and 
y di RNER ani , &e. 

TH GAERGY AND THE TIMES, Archdeacon 

1S STORY ANNIE PoRTER. 
F THE BIRD-BRIDE. Granam R. 
ee OWvith Two Illustrations Drawn by F.S. 


THE BEAVER. H. P, Wetts. Twelve Illustra- 
tions Drawn by A. B. Frost and L, JouTEv. 

JUPITER, LI HTS; A Novel. tI. 

MORE, Woo: 

COMMENTS ‘ON KENTUCKY, CHARLES 

R. 
COLPOOUIAL ENGLISH. Professor A. S. Hitt. 
RUSSIA BRONAES: CLARENCE Cook. Seven 
i otographs. 

MODERN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY, F. 
C. Beacu. Thirteen Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by J. THomson, HuGH ONEILL, ADAMS 
and SCANLA! & 


& 
THE ANCIENT CITY OF WISBY, W. W. 
PBOMAS, Jun. Sixteen Illustrations Drawn by 
DE THULSTRUP. 
HINGS ONE WOULD WISH TO HAVE 
TEXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. Drawn by 
AURIER. 
FORGE VENT Y ILLUSTRATIONS, 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE 
and RIVINGTON, Limited, St, Dunstau's 
House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E,C. 


SR 
F [HE ARGOSY. — Featherston’s 
Story. he ag of a sty, ob 
Ww Ss. enr;: ele] icom- 
feences inthe “RGOSY for JANUARY. 

ow TeA°% NOW READY. 
HE ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


CoNTENTS: 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. A New 


Serial Story a 
e Forge. 


Chap. 1. : 
Chap. 2. Mr. Ryot Tempest takes the Chair. 
Chap. 3. Mrs, Canter at Home, 
T)lustrated by WILLIAM SMALL. 
FEATHERSTON‘ STORY. By Jounny 
Luptow (Mrs. Henry, Wood). 
GUSTAVE BECQUER. By Miss Brruam 


Epwarbs. ie 
ON BOARD THE “BATAVIA.” By CHares 
‘W. Woop, F.R.GS. é 
With Seven Illustrations. 
A BIRTHDAY, Hy GHOREE CoTTERELL. 
LATIMER‘S NOVEL. 
7" THE Sturr THAT DREAMS ARE 


MADE a 
, HOW LOW ROLAND MET HIS WIFE. 
5. NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

SIXPENCE MONTHLY. P 
HE ARGOSY The Village 
BLACKSMITH,” a New Story, Illustrated 

by W. SMALL, commences in the ARGOSY for 
JANUARY. Now ready. . 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


8. New Burlington Street, W. 


Con- 


pop 


ba 


uy 


be 
a 


NOTICE—NEW STORY. 
i | “HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY contains the commencement 
of a New Serial Story entitled" THE COUNTY,’ 
by a New Writer. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, &CO., 15, Waterloo Pl 


Now ready PNET . New Series, No. 67. 
THE ,CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, containing “THE COUNTY.” 
Chaps. 1-3—-"IN_ A BURMESE PRISON "— 
TH COCKATOO” — “FUNERAL 
MARCH” —"“THE -~ FIRST AND _ LAST 
PREACHER OF URORA’—" PICKWICK ’— 
“ THE GROCER’S WAR "—LOVE AND PITY,” 
and “FRENCH JANET.” Chaps, 13-15. 


London ; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Pl, 


Fifth Edition, post free. 13 stamps. 
RRORS OF HOMCZOPATHY. 
By Dr. Barr Meapows, Physician (twenty 
years) to the National Institution for Diseases of the 
Skin —G. HILL, 154, Westininster Bridge Road. 


NOTICE.—Now Ready. Handsomely bound in 
green cloth, gilt lettering and edges, uniform with 
previous Volumes _ Price Two Guineas, 


VANITY FAIR ALBUM. 


‘ Twentieth Series, 1888. 

Containing the whole of the Portraits issued during 
the year, together with the letterpress notices thereto 
relating, by Jon Junror, and also the special Double 
Page Cartoon of “* The Winning Post.” 

London: VANITY FAIR Office, 12, Tavistock St. 
Covent Garden, 
And may be had from all the best booksellers. 


published. Thirty-first Annual Issue, price 1s. 


Just pub 
‘THE GARDEN ORACLE 
“ILLU 


and 
STRATED FLORICULTURAL YE AR 
BOOK, By Suirvey Htpserp, F.R.H.S., &c. 
It containsa NEW CALENDAR of GARDEN 
WORK for all departments of Garden, Greenhouse, 
Conservatory, Orchid House, Villa Farm, and 


Apiary. 
Lists of NEW GARDEN PLANTS and De- 
CHT ECTIONG of the BEST SEEDS, PLANTS 
e 
FLO EWS d COMPLETE oNraT eat ' 
an LL f 
CHRYSAMTHEMUMS, corrected and filled up fa 
the date of publication, 


. The ‘GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE ” Office, 4, Ave 


Maria Lane, E.C. ;and by order of every Bookseller 


HENRY RODRIGUES’ 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SETS FOR THE WRIT: 
LIBRARY, AND BOUDOTREE 
In Polished Brass, China, Ormolu and Ox dized 


ilver, from 215. to £10. 
DRESSING CASES DESPATCH BOXES 
TEWEY CASES ENVELOPE CASES 
VORY BRUSHES STATIONERY CASES 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS | WRITING CASES - 
OPERA GLASSES CANDLESTICKS 
NT BOTTLES CANDELABRA 

INKSTANDS S| POSTAGE SCALES 
BOXES OF GAMES CIGAR CABINETS 


ps4 
LIQUEUR CASES CIGARETTE 
aaa Useful aud Blegant Presents fe gives 
ind choice assort i 
Viennese, and Parisian NOVELTIES trom aus 


TRAVELLING DRESSING 


BAGS, M . Wi i ith E 
marked Silver Fittings, ide Opening. with Hall- 
45 58. £10 10., 415, £20. £30, to £50. 


ORTRAIT ALBUMS at 
RODRIGUES, best make, ros. 6d. to £10 

BHOTOGRAPH FRAMES “and SCREENS 

all sizes, to hold from 2 to 24 Bortenrte cman 3 


RODRIGUES MONOGRAMS, 
i bees Coronet, Crest, and Address Dies, En- 
ve ms, from original and artistic desi 
OTE PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly | it 
minated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, 
Best RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, ts. per 100, 
Allthe New and Fashionable Note Papers. 
HERALDIC ENGRAVING and PAINTING. 
A VISITING CARD PLATE elegantly engraved 
and roo Superfine Cards printed for 4s, 6d. 
BALL -PROGRAMMES, MENUS, BOOK- 
FUATES WEDDING CARDS, and INVITA- 


" 4s, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


WFat to GIVE fora PRESENT? 
—Few Art mantiactates ofr such ce 

i ti mbining novelty an 

ace oe use as,C EIN fang GLASS. gad. fewer 
ill gi ttle! Specia: ali= 

will give 50 PRED B, PEARCE, a9, Ludgate Hill. 

(Established 1760). 


——————___— 
HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, 
STRAND, W.C. 
President—H.R.H. The Duke or Eprnsureu, K.G, 
Treasurers— JoHN B. Martin, Esq., 68, Lombard 

Street, E.C.; Georce J. DrusMMoND, Esq., 14, 

Belgrave Square, S.W. 

The Council appeal for £20,000 to meet the cost of 
the additional accommodation required for the new 
Nursing Establishment, the enlargement of the 
Medical School and the Convalescent Home, as well 
as the ordinary expenses of the institution. The as- 
sured income of the Hospital is £6,000, the expendi- 
Average number of pa- 


ture over £12,000 annually. 
tients relieved annually —In, 1.700; Out 21,000, 
Donations and subscriptions will be tefully re- 


ceived by either of the Treasurers, the Bankers— 
Messrs. Drummond, 49, Charing Cross; Messrs. 
Coutts, 59, Strand ; Messrs. Hoare, 37, fleet Street ; 
and Messrs. Martin and Co., 68, Lombard Street—or 


Aeieete rants ARTHUR E. READE. 


THE 


PROVIDENT SURGICAL 

APPLIANCE SOCIETY 

j Aims at Supplying Poor Cripples with Artificial 
Limbs and Surgical Instruments. 

The Society is unique. It does NOT require 
Patients to hunt for Recommendations. ‘lhis 
departure is a bold one, but, on the ground of the 
advantages it gives to Cripples, this Appeal is made 
in the confident hope of a generous response. 

THOMAS WOODROW, 
Secretary. 


18, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 


See SSS eS Se 
D® ESS SHIRTS.—FORD'S 
EUREKA SHIRTS, 

“The most perfect fitting made.” '— Observer, 
Gentlemen desirous of ‘purchasing shirts of the best 
quality should tty FORD'S EUREKA. 30s, 408. 

4gs. half dozen. 


DRESS SHIRTS.—FORD’S 
EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Special to measure. 
Illustrated self-measure post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
D RESS SHIRTS. — FORD’S 
EUREKA DRESS SHIRTS. 


Sixteen different sizes in the Finest Linen, 
5s. 6d., 75. 6d., 9s. 6d, 


RESS SHIRTS.— FORD'S 
NEW RIBBED PIQUE. 
In sixteen sizes, 5s. 6d., 8s. 6d. each, 
Each ina Box, by Parcels Post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 41. Poultry, London. 


OLD SHIRTS Refron‘ed, Wrist 


and Collar Ban ted, fine Linen, three for 6s. ; 
Sena three (not 


superior, 7s. 6d.; extra fine, 9s. ( 
less) with cash. Returned ready for use, carriage 


paid.—R. FORD and CO. 41, Poultry, London. 
GIDIUS. — The only Flannel 


Shirts that never shrink in washing, not if 
washed 100 times ; elastic, soft as silk, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
138. 6d, ; carriage free—Write for patterns and_ self- 
measure to R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS. — GENTLEMEN’S 

UNDERVESTS, winter weight, 32 to 48 in. 

chest. Pants to match, 32 in. to 52 in. waists; vests.. 

4s. 6d, to 6s. gd. each; pants, 5s. 9d to 8s 6d.; half 

hose, ss. 6d., 7s. 6d., 9s. 6d. the tuatedocen: Self- 
measure and patterns free from the sole makers, 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


HOMES FOR THE AGED POOR 


The object of this Charity is to relieve deserving 
post persons from the sad necessity of passing their 
last years in a workhouse. To this end Homes are 
provided, in which such persons have a room ren- 
free, as well as the advadtage and comfort of medical 
attention in sickness. ‘lhe qualifications for admis- 
sion are that applicants be dally sixty years old, o 
unquestionable respectability, and unable to obtain 
from any source a larger income than six shillings ; or, 
if married, a common income for the couple not 
exceeding ten shillings per week. 

Eight of such homes have already been opened at 
Be 11, 15,and 17, Mintord Gardens, West Kensington 

ark ;25 and 27, St. George’s Road, Nottin ill; 

and 65, Walterton Road, St. Peter's Park, Paddington. 
They are all open to visitors between the hours of 3 
and 5 p.m. 
All these homes are now, full, and although 8 new 
new inmates were admitted during 1887, there arestill 
over 60 applicanrs anxiously waiting for admission, 
There does not, however, seem tote any hope of this 
greatly needed charity being enlarged to any extent 
until some portian at least of the existing mortgages 
is paid off. These amount to £3,500 on four of the six 
freehold houses that have been acquired in Minford 
Gardens (five of them used as homes and one let) and 
the large home in Walterton Road. 

Under these circumstances the Committee seek 
additional subscriptions and donations, and ask 
friends who are interested in the aged. and sympa- 
thise with their special difficulties ane trials, to, visit 
one or more ofthese homes, where they will witness 
for themselves the amount of comfort and happiness 
secured to each pensiener at a yearly cost to the 
Charity of about four guineas per head. 

Subscriptions may be sent to, and any further in- 
formation obtained from, the Hon. Secretaries. the 
Misses Harrison, 5, Grandacre Terrace, Anerley, S.E 


CONSUMPTION. 
NORTH 


Lov DON 
HO°SPITAL 


FOR CONSUMPTION and 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


Mount .VERNON, HAMP- 
STEAD N.W. 
OUT PATIENTS’ DEPART- 
MENT and OFFICE, 


216, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
A (Established 1860.) 
Patients admitted from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 


Chairman of General Committee : Benjamin A: 
syon, Esq., Uplands, Hampstead. 
Hon. Lord Robartes, 


Vice-Chairman: The Right 
30, Upper Grosvenor Stet, W. aa 

airman of House Committee: The Rev. 
rard B, Burnaby, Vicarage, Hampstead. a Ae 

This Hospital, since its foundation in th 

has been the means of relieving more thane 
patients.and has special claims on the public. It has 
verified the correctness of the opinion now generally 
received that a lofty altitude combined with a dry 
bracing air, such as Hampstead affords, materially 
assists in arresting the progress of disease in advanced 
cases, and in completing recovery of less advanced 


stages of Consumptton. 
The Ci 4 leased to gratity the 


ak omnes would be 
wishes of any Donors who would like to end 
Ward or Single Bed for their own Patients 


name a 


FRUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED, 


Subscriptions and D i i 
received by the Gressuren ah fleet cee ae ully 
the Secretary, at the office, 216 Tottenham "Court 
Mess's, Coutts and Goo Seaalloung bankers: 
Hoare, Fleet Street, E.C.: Loe aa Cane 
Bank, Hiapover Sauare, WE an aod: Geoaky 
OARE, 
LIONEL HILL, ssesaee 


DECEMBER 29, 1888 


a 


ae DEATH 
M'CARTHY.—On the arst inst., 

BETH M'CaRTHY, in her eighteenth 

at Low Leyton Cemetery. R IP. 


HARITIES, 
SPECIAL, REDUCED. NEETS 


P 
For CHARITIES, HOSP 
List Post Free. TTALS, ‘&o. 


O®TZMANN and CoO. Furniture. 


67 , 69, 71, 73, 75, 77. 
HAMPST'E Sb ROAD” 
(Near Tottenham Court Road). 


OS 
ETZMANN and CO. Nove'ti 
O DECORATIVE FURNITURE ee 
Brie-i-Brac Stands, enamelled, any colour, 7s. od. 


Neti Ep 
IZA- 
year, Interred 


: each, 
Princess Wicker Easy Chai, tastefully upholstered, 


125. . 
Folding Tables, enamelled, any colour, ss, 9d. 
A large vanity of other Art furnishing heme a 
llustrations free. : 


an at eS a 
OETZMANN and CO.—Screens, 
' Handsome Japanese Hand-painted 4-fold Screens 
___ 4ft. 6 in. high, 5s. 9d. 
Ditto, ditto, sft. 6 in, high, 8s. 9d. 
Gold Embroidered ditto, 31s. 6d. 
Tllustrated List post free. 


ETZMANN and CO—Floor 


LAMPS. 
REGISTERED BAMBOO FLOO 
Fitted with Ruby or Blue Oil fom ae 


Globe to match, and mounted on three handsome 


Bronze * Dolphin” Feet, Complete, about sf 
high, 15s. 9d. Illustration post free. Boe Siuy 


ETZMANN’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, the best Furnishing Guide 
extant, contains Coloured and other Illustrations, 
with, full particulars and prices of every article 
required in complete house furnishing, post free on 
application —OE I ZMANN & CO., Hampstead Road 


paige and CO. 

CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTE 
DECORATORS, and ee 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 

AMPSTEAD ROAD 
(NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT R 
AND GOWER STREET ition A> 
SHILLING CAB FARES from Charing Cross, 
Euston, King’s Cross, St. Paneras, and Waterloo 
Stations, Regent Circus, and Piccadilly. 


EGERTON 
BURNETT'S 
ROYAL YACHT GERGE. 


— 


SUPERIOR 
BRITISH 
MANUFACTURE, 


NDER THE DIRECT PATRON- 
AGE OF THE 
ROYAL and IMPERIAL COURTS 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL and IMI- 
PERIAL WARRANT, 


FAsRICS, for 
LADIES. 
GENTLEMEN, 
CERRENS WEAR.’ 


NEW 


PATTERNS 


FREE 


PRICES, Is. 14d. to 4s. Ed. per yard 


EXTRA STRONG MAKE, for 


GENTLEMEN ’S and BOYS’ WEAR, 
54 in. wide, 


FROM 1s. 114d. per yard. 
ANY LENGTH CUT. 
ig semis PAID to any Railway 


Station in England, and to Cork, Belfust. or 
Scotland. on Orders over aos. 


ADDRESS :— 
EGERTON 


BURNETT, 


WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 


(CSC TION.—&: B. has no Agents. 


ALL ORDERS ARE EXECUTED 
AND SENT DIRECT FROM 
E. B.’s WAREHOUSE. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS for 


the POOR—As much pinching poverty pre- 

vails, Bread, Coals, and Clothing. are. urgently 

needed. For each 10s. forwarded fifteen aduits of 

Byenty chulsten provided with a substantial meal.— 

—A. STYLEMAN HERRING (for Committee). 

pier of St. Paul’s, Clerkenwell, 45. Colebrooke 
Ws 


I HE LONDON FEVER HOS- 

PITAL AFFORDS ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
from the Spread of Disease by Patients suffering 
from contagious fever by admitting them into Its 
wards, and there isolating them. The admission fee 
is three guineas, which pays for as long a period 0 
treatment and nursing as may be necessary, generally 
six weeks. This fee covers only about a fourth of th. 
cost ; the remainder is borne by the Charity. 

‘he domestic servants of governors an employés 
of subscribing firms, clubs, hotels, &c., are treate 
free of charge. 2 

The Hospital is nearly full. and the outlay is 
exceedingly heavy. Additional support 1s earnestly 
solicited. 

Private rooms may be had at a charge of three 
guineas a week. 


For particulars write to the Me W CHRIS TIE. 
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THE METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE 


CAPTAIN EYRE M. SHAW, C.B. 
Chief Officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade . 


HE :PASSING OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Bill transfers many of ovr Municipal Institutions to new 

hands, and it has occurred to jus that the present is a 

suitable time for presenting to our readers a history of one 

of the best-known and, to many persons, one of the most in- 

teresting of all our public forces, which will be seriously affected 
by the measure—namely, the London Fire Brigade. 

In former times, London had no protection from fire beyond that 
which was afforded by the Parish Fire Engines, in charge of feeble 
and infirm old men, or, as a popular author has informed: us, in 
some cases, old women. How the work was done, it is ‘hardly 
necessary to say ; but this state of things endured until quite recent 
times, when several of the Fire Insurance Companies found it 
necessury to keep: fire engines for extinguishing fires «ccmring on 


ITS HISTORY AND ORGANISATION 


FIRE-ENGINES AT HEAD-QUARTERS STATION BEFORE THE FIRE-BELL RINGS 


Ready for Work 


property insured in their respective offices. This caused a certain 
amount of confusion, and after a time several of the Fire Offices 
combined their forces, and in 1833 commenced work under the title 
of the London Fire Engine Establishment. At that time, only 
seven offices combined ; but, by degrees others, seeing the advan- 
tage of amalgamating, followed the lead of the pioneers, until, 
eventually, all the principal Fire Insurance Companies doing 
business in the metropolis joined the movement. 


The law authorising 
remained in force, and in fac 
metropolis in the matter ; but, 
lishment, though without a 
began to attract attention, a 
only real force existing in 


A charitable society undertook the protection of life from fire, 


i? 
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TWENTY-FIVE SECONDS AFTER THE RINGING OF THE FIRE-BELL 


ja 


i 


the parishes to keep fire engines still 
t was the only law affecting the 
anding this, the new estab- 
egal power or authority whatever, 
d before long became recognised as the 
London for the protection of property 


SS 
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and established in a great many parts of the metropoli: A wanet e é » 2 3 i 
at ma arts polis moveable adders which, through want of funds Kensington, near Wormwood Serulbs, in the north-west, Plumstead in the south-east, Ifolloway i y Aen 
Sp sole Sener only ais cient number of men for attending by night, as indeed, under the —_ north-east, and Putney in thesouth-west, . 2 ‘ay in the ‘ semblance of exten solidity ; butthe effect of heat on haconies impossible, as, the moment it is heated beyond a cer- A 
The qectes Fire En ae a an the case. Pen Indeed, it would be almost impossible to imagine any area with a more completely irregular outline,| sertini pirates te Peseta oF usually formed by in- point, it simply becomes of no sort of use, loses its power an 
gine Establishment also took charge of salvage after the extinguishing of the and, to make the matter more extraordinary, there are certain spots geographically within the metron the Hee rouadine. or ent few gichies i010 the walls pletely, and the weight above, whatever it may re fom: 
st othing at all to support it. down with a crash and without a moment's : ieee 
warning. 


Even the ordinary temperature would affect one block Wherever great weights, such as ma- 


taken by itself, and, were a kettle of boiling kept on the floors of a building, chinery, are 


fires ; but, being without legal power, could only do this toa limited extent, and in actual practice was polis, but not. belonging to it, as, for instance, portions of Hornsey, which parish refused to allow itself 


compelled to restrict its operations to property insured in some one or more of the offices which to be included, or, at least, was not included, within the Bills of Mortality. 
there must ne- 


formed and controlled the Establishment. T i i i ich i: i i i 
it. . hen there is the part specially known as the City, which is certainly comprised in th ! ane 
London consists of a number of parishes which are combined under the Acts relating to mortality. polis so far as the labours of the Fire Brigade are concerned 3 but here aie ae touching ae ae to Us poured upon it, it would fall to’ cessarily be great danger for those hose busi iti 
It is a most irregular geometrical entity, com- delicate ground ; and, indeed, we own frankly that we do not know whether the grand old Municipality : the Block. ce oe et $0. beyon sor Be: jaak inmes Noses, 
pality, > As the flames yy Se 
ascend, they burn 


part remaining in no way affected, and a frac 

ture would necessarily take place. When 
this is sc well known it scems almost incre- 
dible that the law should name stone as a 


prising Chiswick in the west and of which we are all so proud, is to be considered as a portion of the metropolis, or as the centre round 

Bow in the east, Hampstead _ which the parishes revolve. The City of London covers hardly a square mile; but it Coinins. Ae ; 
and Highgale in the amount of actual material wealth greater than can be found in any area of the same magnitude a a 
north, the Crystal other part of the world, in addition to documents, securities, and other ‘instruments » of untold sages 


through the 
according 
ports, 


floor and, sooner or later, 
to the weight which it sup- 
the floor falls through as already 
shown. Where iron posts are 


Palace and The distribution and concentration of material wealth must always remain a mystery 5 but i 
i aN can a ain a . it may be Pry Oat i 
Pengein mentioned that, although the property of London is scattered over an area of 121 square miles, a prapor- ite preor a ee ja ueets couse in use, it takes but a very few 
thesouth, tion not less than two-thirds of the whole is contained within an area of ten square miles—five from west * the English language is a Tint ahioh many? minutes for such a catastrophe ° take 
place, 


thousands may regret. Ignorant people place 
so much trust in a word that they 
make no effort to find out what it 
implies. Were they to do so, 


North to east, and two from north to south, with, roughly speaking, the Mansion ITouse as the centre, 
And here we must pause for a moment to giye a few particulars showing 
the difficulties which a fire brigade has to encounter in the course of its 
work, and a few suggestions for the removal, or reduction, of these difficulties, 


That stone and iron cannot altogether be 
dispensed with for these purposes is certain, 
and, we may add, is to be regretted. For 
appearance anduse, these materials have 


Skill and muck forethought are required for the construction of a building i Hn th 

“RSS . z det : 4 ee it how few would store their trea- 

a . The choice of a position, the site, the foundation, area, configuration, ill! id) z sure in so-called fire-proof build- many great advantages. If the owner of a 

a: x &c., are all of great importance, ‘These subjects being : ings! But we shall return to this building knows the dangers which he mus 
joint later on. The law goes so 


too lengthy to be treated of here, we may go on to 

the materials of which they are constructed; and on 

this point there must always be a wide range of mya 

opinion. The Code Napoléon is well carried out in 

France, and imitated in Germany. In America there 

are excellent building-laws ; but they are no better t 
than the above, because that would be almost an im- Alii 
possibility. 7 i aun] 
In Great Britain the Code Napoléon forms the ul an atancanl aa i 


Pq Se" 
far as to compel stone staircases 
to be built in schoolsand other 
public buildings, Openings 
for windows and doors ina 
stone wall, in order to be 
safe, should be mounted on 
the top with brick arches, 
which could carry the load, 


basis of our building regulations ; but, unfortunately, : 2 
these Fenuletions: are not enforced, the inde- A i: MR. W, POST a a Sane tbe ent 
ions | . n MR. W. apidly give way when sub- 
pendence of individuals being so often pitted i = ‘The Officer in Charge at Head-Quarters jected to heat. 
against the authority of the law. In ee ee Bricks of any kind, more 
the new cities of Anierica good sound particularly fire-bricks, if properly laid in sound mortar or cement for walls, will resist the 
buildings are naturally to be expected, effects of heat for a considerable time. 
but in the Old World this cannot be the : } é To reconsider the subject of so-called fire-proof buildings is most 
case. In Paris the buildings are excellent, | essential _to such an essay as this, If some of our readers could 
as gypsum and other materials for resisting id but attend ata fire in one of these buildings, they would see for them- 
fire actually exist on the spot, | and require MeL i selves the result of iron being subjected to a strong 
no more than the expense of lifting them. — : ewe i : heat, The great safety of such places is supposed 
The part of Boston which was burnt in 2 me iy to be caused by the fact that they have all their floors 
1872 was so perfect in every way that, when ARE : a 4 supported by iron columns, which the law insists on 
it was restored, the new portion was anexact = = ii iJ calling fire-proof. For the sake of ali who deposit 
reproduction of the old, no better construc- i AMAL their valuables in such buildings, under the impression 
tion being found possible. In London, ; fy Ti | that they can place implicit trust in floors supported 
ie ne aes a oe ie ied : ; iN | i i | s i by so strong a material as iron, it would be 
21 vi all, h of Ja! 4 Bi fi ey Ria i J eae |S only fair to explain the nature of this expect from making use of J 
years been revised, and there is a decided i i i HH Ny metal, Take a straight iron rod, sup- then, and if he is ieay to provide eS, = 
improvement in the newer buildings ; but , ' ported only at its ends, and able to against those dangers, Aad to letall who VAN WITH A LADDER REACHING TO THE HEIGHT OF 
the old ones remain. Tt must be remem- Gl i ns 5 carry a heavy weight in the centre are under him know the condition of his EIGHTY FEET 
pered that a building has always two risks oy at the ordinary temperature of the building, he may, with comparative 
—one from a fire breaking out within it, and atmosphere. So far safety, make use of stone and iron but 
the other from a fire breaking out in an ad- i it will answer per- it should be explained to all concerned 
jacent house, The old houses remain, and } fectly. Light astrong that any exposed metal, forming an essential part of a construction, is absolutely unsafe in case of 
not only forma source of great danger to their an fire beneath it, and fire. A building of such construction is net even heat-proof, much less fire-proof, 
new neighbours, but are an. ever-present i x in a very few mo- When scamping ceases we may hope to find timber in much greater use. Woodwork, if really 
anxiely to every fireman. This is a_ subject :! ments the rod wilt sound and solid, resists for almost any amount of time all heat short of actual flame. Even when 
on which every one connected with fires will 3 yy bend towards the flame reaches if, it is not destroyed at once, and under certain conditions it has been known to last for 
agree. : 2 q Pine. middle, then drop, hours. Wherever iron is used it should be protected either by sound plastering or good brick work, or, 
It isacommon rule to advertise for builders, é next fuse, and finally if nothing better can be found, even by solid woodwork round it. Wood, protected beneath by proper 
and this is rather to be commended than } ron away like melted plastering, which would not fall down or crack when subjected to heat, seems a powerful resister of 
otherwise. Designs, material, &c., may be ‘Wy butter. Every fire- flame. A massive storey post of even the most inflammable wood is absolutely proof against any heat 
better considered and estimated in this way, man knows this well, short of actual flame, will not of itself burn at all, requires a continual supply of highly inflammable 
and if the work is carried out with every il = and to attend a fire- substances to keep it burning, and when these are withdrawn ceases to burn at all. 
attention to the minutest detail under a : Se proof building when It is almost certain that, were timber and many fabrics used in furniture or for wearing apparel to 
skilful and honest clerk of works, no bad fe it is on fire is perhaps be impregnated with dissolved alum or tungstate of soda, and many articles of furniture with certain 
— one of the most dan- paints, they would be rendered uninflammable in the strict sense of the word, which means that they 
would under no circumstances actually burst into 


consequences ought tu follow. This com- 

bination, however, so indispensable for a gerous duties he has 
sound construction, is unfortunately seldom todo. Long before 
found. Unqualified persons compete with HEAD-QUAKLERS, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD a brick wall is ac- 
other builders as to which can work at H tually on the point 
the lowest prices. In these cases, the terms offered being insufficient to cover the expenses, or inade- of falling there are perceptible cracks, and these becoming numerous and marked, the superintendent 

y quate to satisfy the contractor for his risks in the undertaking, scamping is resorted to. , can place his men at a sale distance until the danger is passed. Where iron is much used, this 
This means employing bad material and unskilled labour, for the sake of a small temporary savy 
to the owner of the building. That soundness of constiuction is the fundamrntal principle 1n cast: 
of fire is a most apparent fact ; and, where there are both bad material and untrained Jabourer, 
there must inevitably remain fear of a complete loss of the building and its contents in case afs 
fire occurring. Stone is a most dangerous material for stairs. It deceives the eye by: 


fame. Being combustible they would be destroyed 
by fire in time, but as time gives opportunity for help 
to arrive, this is an important point. Every minute, 
‘ every second, is of the greatest importance, and 
; everything which can save even the smallest amount 

of time should be taken into serious consideration. 
Some assert that chemicals impregnated into wool 
‘and other fabrics produce rot; others assert equally 
firmly that they prevent it. Experience goes to prove 
that they neither produce nor prevent decay in 
any way. No excuse need be offered for going into 
all this detail, as the construction of buildings exer- 
cises a paramount influence on everything connected 
with protection from fire. 

‘As many of our readers will undoubtedly look 
for something which will affect them more personally, 
and as it is only to a small, though important, body 
of men that the precautions necessary for the safety 
of a warehouse and the storing of inflammable goods 
need be addressed, it will be well to turn to the safety 
> of life from fire, which must ever remain the most 
% serious part of a tireman’s duly. Although the 
© largest and most important fires occur in warehouses, 
manufactories, timber-yards, &c., these do not call 
forth the sympathy of the general public. ‘There 
3 may be millions of pounds lost by the burning of 

silk, oil, documents, or timber, and the loss will not 
even be understood by the majority. Our interest in 
such casualties is never large, as in most important 
4 cases the loss is not sustained at all by the possessor 

of the place destroyed, but entirely by the insurance 
companies. If lives are lost at a fire, at once the 
interest is great; articles are written in the papers, 
irregularities in theatres, schools, asylums, and shops 
are brought to light, every one has some opinion to 
express, some have improvements to suggest 5 but 
this, unfortunately, endures for only a very short 
time, Few excitements last for more than seven 
days in this country, and it will only be after a 
Jarger number of disasters than have ever yet occurred 
that the public will turn their curiosity and excite- 
ment to any practical end. P 

How many thousands of men and wamen. go night 
after night to theatres which they themselves know 
to be unsafe! ‘They dismiss the fact on the way to 
their seats, and they deplore it, as they depart after 
the performance. The Ring Theatre disaster at 
Vienna is still fresh in the minds of those who take a 
practical interest in such things, but who else remem- 
hers it? The fire in the [exeter Theatre, with its 
hundreds of lives lost, is a story barely a year old 5 
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but who remembers the details—who cares that a license was given for that 
theatre by the magistrates, although the conditions of the license had not been 
carried out, and the building was not completed? ‘The magistrates defended 
their conduct on the plea that they took the word of ‘the architect. Will the | 
same be said elsewhere when some terrible disaster takes place, as there is every 
possibility, and every probability, will be the case, and hundreds of our fellow- 
creatures have met with he most horrible of all deaths? It is, unfortunately, the 
fact that, until such things are brought near home, we do not at all realise the 
dangers to which we submit so quietly, and apparently so contentedly. Many 
theatres do not take even the most simple precautions, such as providing an 
iron curtain, or even a piece of baize, which, being wetted in ten seconds, 
would make a barrier, impassable by any flames, befween the stage and the 
auditorium. Some people—and theatre officials can be no exception to the 
rule—lose their heads at those moments when their best capacities are 
most needed, and anything complicated should therefore, as far as possible, be 
avoided. ; i 
To drop an iron cur- 
tain needs very little 
skill, and it seems un- 
pardonable to allow 
the continuance of a 
danger which can cer- 
tainly be prevented by 
so simple and ob- 
vious a precaution, 
Any sight of a 
flame might be 
sufficient to cause 
a panic ina crowded 
or an over-crowded 
house, but this would 
be much reduced by 
the immediate lower-. 
ing of the curtain. To 
avoid the possibility of 2. ¢ 
panic it would be advis- 
able either to use the 
iron curtain nightly so 
that the idea of danger’ 
would no longer attach to 
it, else to use the simple 
means ofa double baize 
curtain, which would cer- 
tainly cause no alarm, and 
could be filled with water 
in about ten seconds when 
necessary. Formerly an 
idea prevailed that in case 
of fire all lights should be « 
extinguished, and the gas 
turned offat the meter ; but 
Captain Shaw has long 
since pointed out that this is 
a most dangerous fallacy, 
and it is hoped and believed 
that in all well-regulated 
houses such a proceeding 
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that there are nearly 
three dozen names to 
~ the several parts— 
amphitheatre, ‘am- 
phitheatre stalls, am: 
phitheatre tier, bal- 
cony, balcony stalls, 
side balcony boxes, 
side boxes, upper 
boxes, private 
boxes, circle, 
lower ciréle, 
family circle, | 
dress circle, 
front circle, up- 
per circle, .gal- 
lery, lower gal- 
lery, upper gal- 
lery, gallery 
slips, gallery 
stalls, gallery 
stalls tier, pit, 
pit stalls, 
stalls, orches- ; ‘ 
tra stalls, or 
ground tier, ) ae ’ 
oe ae IN THE STABLES 
: 
grand tier, ae on F 
pit tier, fauteuil, and promenade. ing which lies beiwecen the auditorium and the street, and even this passage is elaborately 
At different times of the year these and carefully impeded by stumbling blocks. The passages, corridors, landings, and stairs, 
names -are again attached to other complex as they are, are not left without some additions to obstruct them, such as pay-boxes, cloak- 
parts, and one who is well ac- rooms, barriers, re‘reshment counters, single or double steps, and partial walls. Why should the 
quainted with such places may whole instructions necessary to find one’s seat to any part require more than half-a-dozen plain 
a even make his way successfully words? 
i to a well-known exit to find that There are other parts of a theatre which are not seen, and are, therefore, ignored. No one can deny 
it has been specially closed for that the properties and lumber must be kept somewhere or other, and that the scene-painting requires 
( some distinguished visitors. The some establishment; but, as a rule, who knows where these dangerous and inflammable things 
AE al : . confusion in entering a theatre are deposited ? 


with all the officials waiting Many theatres do not contain workshops, &c., and, therefore, such appliances should be con- 


to tell you twenty times, if ne- 


is absolutely prohibited. 
Practically, in the event of 
a fire, if the roof could be- 
completely lifted off, and 
all lights turned full on, not 
one life would be lost. In 
small theatres there is ac- 
commodation for about five 
hundred persons, and in the 
largest for about three thou- 
sand. How can any ra- 
tional being expect such 
numbers to find their way 
out in complete darkness, 
even if they were in the 
calmest state of mind? Add 
to this the obstacles in their 
way, the chairs they have to 
climb, their families which 
they must gather together, 
the stout and the infirm who, 
unable to proceed quickly 
themselves, retard the move- 
ments of others, To find 
one’s way into a theatre is 
sufficiently difficult at the 
present day. The names 
one would expect were the 
different parts, which meant 
to convey some sort of idea, 
only serve to confuse even 
the most constant frequent- 
ers of playhouses. An in-~ 
spection of the 
theatres in 
many cities 
would 
show 


cessary, that you are to go 
here and there, go up and 
down, and that at the end you 
may possibly find your seat, 

can in no way bring before 

the mind the difficulties of 
. getting out by oneself, per- 

haps in the dark, without 
|. any guide. The know- 
ledge, moreover, that until 
you reach the outer air 
you are in danger of being 

_crushed or burned to 

death, adds to the diffi- 
culties. It would seem 
superfluous in. these en- 
lightened days to say 

that every door should 

open both ways. _ 

After the fire in the 
Ring Theatre an iron 
door was broken 
open, — and what 
was found ? 

Piles -of dead 
bodies, 

These unfor- 
tunate people 
had .very —na- 
turally made 


escape so ap- 
parent as_ this 
door, and the 
first who ar- 
rived at the 
spot being 
unable to 


for a means of - 
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«ould be made some fifty fee: 
nearer the seats. 


sidered as on the whole unnecessary. As, however, the minor advantages to the officials must not 
be ignored, and it is:certain that these things contribute to their convenience, they ought to be allowed 
in exceptional cases, but only with a special licence quite: apart: from the licence for the theatre 
proper. A licence for a theatre should only cover the stage, auditorium, and outlets, For 
anything in addition, such as carpenters’ shops, refreshment-rooms, smoking-rooms, a special 
licence should be asked, and-this again should’ on no account be given without an absolute cer- 
tainty that no danger could arise to the audience from the operations carried on. To men- 
‘ion all these dangers without making some suggestions would be worse than useless. 
Many people are already very much afraid of entering such buildings, and, therefore, 
have left off attending theatres altogether. Would it not be manifestly in the interest 
of the managers to remove not only the obvious dangers, but whatever they know to 
exist which would, however remotely, endanger life in the case of a fire and panic ? 

Itis an undoubted fact-that people whc have no apparent means of finding out do know 
the existing dangers very well. Who tells them? It may be the officials, the actors, or 
the workmen. No matter. The fact cannot be hidden, and it would surely be to the 
pecuniary advantage of any manager, even at great expense, to render his theatre 

perfectly safe, and then to let it be publicly known that it is so. 

Before.passing on to another subject it would be appropriate to mention a few cases of 
panic from false alarms in theatres and other places of public gathering, and their sad result. 

te a the 17th February, 1849, in the Royal Theatre, Glasgow, seventy persons were 
crushed. 


On the 31st July, 1860, at Tong’s Music Hall, Manchester, twenty-two people 
were trodden down under foot, and many injured.:. : 
In June, 1870, at the Theatre in Leghorn, sixty persons were crushed and trampled on. 
In October, 1870, at the Colosseum Theatre in Liverpool, thirty-seven persons 
were crushed and trampled on, and many dangerously woundeu, 

In a church at‘ Warsaw, on the 25th of May, thirty people were killed, twenty-nine 
dangerously wounded, and about one hundred slightly wounded ; and all these terrible 
calamities occurred from panic alone, without fire. Surely it is time that proper pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent panic. 


A most trivial cause will often give rise to a false alarm. Apart from the fact of 
a cry of fire béing raised by: some mischievous person as a practical joke, or by a 
thief who expects to have a good share of the plunder which may be had among a 
panic-stricken mob, the smallest circumstances are often sufficient to give the 
audience a fright ; the blazing of a bright light on the stage at a wrong time, a 
fire breaking out in the neighbourhood, the smell of smoke from a heating appa- 
Talus, or even a stream of water on the stage. : 
A system of strict inspection ‘should be established, 
and where the managers are honest and willing 
to provide for the saftety of their visitors, as they 
generally are, they will have the advantage of 
valuable advice. These inspections might be en- 
trusted either to the police or to others who have 
experience among large crowds, and the inspectors 
should be armed with all the necessary authority for 
fulfilling their duties, even to the immediate closing, 
of the houses in cases of emergency. In some 
theatres, the first point of real safety reached by a 
visitor is the street-door, although by the removal 
of some few larriers, walls, and other obstructions, it 


For the 


galleries and other high 
parts two flights of stairs 
should be made, so that 
in case of the one = 
becoming unavail- ~~ 
able by a rush of 
smoke, the other would 
be free. All exits 
should lead separately * 
to the open air, but 
what is of most import- 
pee ey exit should 
es m. ead by the shortest route to a pcint of safety. Theatres are unhappi in providi 7 
cases visitors are for unsuspecting multitudes, There are shoes where some unite me ie ae 
< pia ee vin any possibility on ul be pe A bet ieaeaal ae of fire. This has been only too a proved 
ig ‘within recent memory. ere are schools also and asylums it is i i z 
CE ee ace ce Sore eel y where it is impossible to leave every 


All people in charge of such buildings must, no doubt, he careful that no one should be able to 
en &,. ° Hs aa enter the premises from without, or prowl about during the unwatched hours of the night within the 
; uild- . 


house, ‘This, of course, must be provided against. But is not the person in charge also responsible 
(Continued on page 686) 
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for the lives of those left to his care in the crse of an outbreak 
of fire? It is much to be wished that this danger were as 
well-considered and provided against as the other more com- 
mon but less fatal event. If every care-taker or manager, as 
the case may be, were included in the arrangements made 
for his inmates, we should soon see marked improvements. It 
is not satisfactory to be obliged to confess that, although all such 
authorities generally place themselves in absolute safety, they 
provide either very slender advantages or none at all for those 
committed.to their care. In all such buildings, two staircases 


should be provided, for the very obvious reason that if the fire were 


to break out near one of them, the other might be available. 

In private dwellings, few, if any, precautions are taken, and any 
advantages, existing in such buildings are often utterly unknown to 
many of the occupants. All means of egress—such as balconies, 
skylights, windows, doors, hatch-traps on the roof, &c.—should be 
well studied, as they might prove of great avail in an emergency. 

A fire-escape immediately on its arrival reaches to a height of 
thirty feet, after about half-a-minute to forty feet, and after about 
one minute to filty feet. It is seldom possible to reach to a greater 
height quickly, and at present these are the only means that can be 
used from without for saving life. All who live in higher buildings 
should be provided, at a moderate cost, with external fixed ladders 
of wrought iron, reaching to about forty feet from the ground. 
Another way would be to provide continuous balconies of wrought 
iron. With such arrangements, loss of life would be reduced to a 
minimum. Thereis a certain very important period during which no 
fireman can help—the period which must necessarily elapse before 
the fire-escape or engine arrives. This may be but a few moments, 
perhaps not more than ten minutes, but during that short period 
everything depends on the steadiness and judgment of those in the 
building, and on the means they have provided for themselves in the 
case of such anevent. The firemen on their. arrival will at once 
make every effort, at the risk of their lives, to save what they-can of 
life and property, but their success or failure virtually depends, to a 
great extent, both on the work done by the occupiers in the inter- 
vening time and the construction of the building which has to be 
saved. : 

Warehouses and such buildings have already been considered, but 
dwelling-houses must still undergo a severe criticism. If in ware- 
houses scamping is in practice, how much more is this the case in 
dwellings? A warehouse must have a certain amount of solidity, 
otherwise the weights could not be held up at all. In such a build- 
ing as we are considering, not only is strength not so necessary for 
ordinary purposes, but also the occupier is farless likely tolook over the 
house from that point of view. The house may have the appearance 
of soundness and cleanliness, but if only some of the more fastidious 
were to go closer in their inspection, what would their feelings be? 
Floors, with the appearance of great solidity, are often hollow, with 
a space filled by dust and foul gases; ceilings of the upper rooms 
have above them a space containing every sort of foul air; the 
partitions, seemingly of the most solid masonry, are in reality 
hollow, being simply constructed by means of a thin washing of 
plaster over a few laths, tacked on to some concealed wooden 
supports, 

Three things are needed to make a fire, namely, a combustible 
substance, heat, and a small amount of air, which is called the sup- 
porter of combustion. It is that part of air known as oxygen 
which is necessary in order to cause a fire. 

We will next consider the subject of what is commonly called 
spontaneous combustion. Experiments have been made in order to 
give greater precision to the existing knowledge of this matter, and 
it has been found that fires arise from the heating of cotton and 
other similar materials which have imbibed animal or vegetable oils, 
and even in some cases water. Instances are proved of olive oil 
igniting upon sawdust, and rags greasy from butter, heaped together, 
taking fire within 4 period of twenty-four hours. A careful study 
of such, and many other, scientific experiments would be of the 
greatest importance to all persons who use large quantities of grease, 
tallow, oil, lard, and other fatty substances for manufacturing, &c., 
and even for domestic purposes. - 

Chemical- apparatus have been tried with good success for 
extinguishing fire ; but, however they may answer in some cases, it 
is very evident that at present we have to rely almost entirely on 
water in its natural state. The abundance of water which can be 
had at any moment, and at almost every street corner, in our large 
towns, the ease with which it can be made use of, either by the 


pressure of its own gravitation, by fixed pumping machinery, or any 


moveable pumping appliances, such as steam fire-engines, constitutes 
it the best fire extinguisher of our times. Water for supplying 
cities is collected in large reservoirs situated in suitable parts of the 
high levels of the place. . The water is forced, either by gravitation 
or by pumping power, from the lakes or rivers into these receptacles, 
and then is distributed by means of mains, service pipes, and supply 
pipes to the places where it is required. In London the distribution 
of water to. the houses is effected by means of supply pipes from 
service pipes. The water is sold by eight different companies -to 
those in their. several districts who wish to buy. In some parts the 
mains of two companies run conjointly. In all the large streets and 
roads the principal mains have usually a constant head of water, the 
amount varying according to the different companies to which they 


belong. 


The service pipes are in connection with the mains, and the supply . 


pipes lead from the service pipes into the house. At many points 
the mains are fitted with sluice valves, and in closing some and 
opening others a greater quantity can sometimes be directed to the 
quarter where it is required. In old cities, such as London, a 
constant waiter supply is very difficult to establish and maintain, but 
it is not impossible, and no doubt it will one day be accomplished ; 
but it is equally beyond doubt that the ultimate advantages will have 
1o be purchased by an immediate expenditure so vast that the most 
vigorous and progressive of municipal members shrink from even 
the contemplation of the subject. The leaden pipes, together with 
the internal fittings of the old houses, would in many cases be unable 
to bear the pressure, and this adds another difficulty. 

In many parts of London, but more especially in the City, there 
is a constant head of water. For small, and occasionally for large 
fires, the pressure is sufficiently strong to dispense with fire-engines 
altogether. _ Firemen, at once on their arrival, attach the hose to the 
hydrant, and the heavy pressure sends the water to the height or 
distance required. At all very large fires engines are absolutely 
indispensable, and will remain so, no matter to what perfection the 
water arrangements may arrive. ‘There are so many accidents by 
which a main might be rendered useless, such as the bursting of a 
service pipe, or any great frost. Within certain areas covered with 
warehouses the amount of water consumed is extremely small— 
probably in most cases being limited to the quantity required for 
washing and drinking. In these districts there must always bea fear 
that when a‘fire breaks out the supply of water will not be sufficient 
for the occasion. Asa tule, there is no great lack of water, but in 
some few cases every year there has been delay in getting it, or an 
insufficient supply. 

It is sorrowful to contemplate that, in a country like England, 
where we profess to give a fair trial to every scheme whiclf honour- 
able or dishonourable inventors may bring forward, we have tried 
and let drop one of the greatest inventions and benefits of this 
present century. Every fireman in England must regret the fate of 
the electric light. It has flourished in America, where it answers 
its purpose to perfection, lighting up factories, offices, and private 
dwellings to this very day. Surely no private interests should be 
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allowed to interfere with such a step in civilisation and safety. 
Purveyors of other modes of lighting must In the end give way, and 
it might be wise for them to consider whether their simplest and 


safest course would not be to join the movement, and themselves 
become the purveyors of the improved light, bringing their staff and 
all their resources into requisition for the purpose. The knowledge 
which the leading gas companies now have of existing requirements In 
the way of light would give them great advantages over any new 
companies commencing work, and the simplest solution of the 
whole question would seem to be that they should change their 
name, and call themselves “‘ lighting companies,” in which case 
they would use every kind of light to the great advantage of their 
customers, and the increased safety of life and property. 

One of the occurrences to be expected in every large town is the 
disaster of a gas explosion. The word alone suggests wild reports, it 
strikes the imagination, and terror reigns in all the neighbourhood. 
The consequences are formidable, indeed, but they are wonderfully 
exaggerated in the public mind. .So great is. the fear that for a short 
time there springs up the. thought that gas should be totally 
abolished, an idea so absurd in itself, and happily impossible to 
carry out in practice, that nothing is ever done, whereas a careful 
consideration of the subject might lead to most beneficial results, 
The literal meaning of the word explosion is quick expansion, or the 
act of driving out accompanied by noise. The disasters occasioned 
by an explosion are in proportion to its suddenness’ and violence 
apart from the material affected, whether it be gunpowder, dynamite, 
gas, or any other explosive substance. Fora so-called gas explosion 
there must of necessity be a quantity of atmospheric air added. In 
this case what explodes is not gas, but a mixture of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and carburetted hydrogen, and the seriousness of the 
explosion depends mainly on th’: relative quantities of these sub- 
stances, Where there is perfectly free ventilation into the open-air 
an explosion of gas is impossible. . It is marvellous, considering the 
many years during which this mode of lighting has been in use, what 
profound ignorance prevails on this point. The danger of having 
anything to do with gas is one of the earliest lessons of our child- 
hood. What head of a house does not warn all the members and 
tell them of a thousand horrors should they dare to touch it, and 
yet he himself lives on in total ignorance of the few necessary pre- 
cautions to be taken. Gas meters should, wherever this is possible, 
be placed outside the house ; where this cannot be done, they should 
be put in such a position that the flue directly above communicates 
with the open air. In this way any gas that might escape would be 
immediately carried away, and could not accumulate so as to cause 
danger. It is far better not to shut off at the meter. In large 
buildings one burner out of a hundred may be forgotten, and 
enough gas would escape to mix with the air and so cause an 
explosion. When a gas-pipe has once been filled with gas, it should 
be kept full. 

With all these horrors and dangers in the midst of us, we 
instinctively look around for some protection against this formidable 
foe of every town—a fire. Most of the important professions are 
carried on before the world at large, but perhaps not one is brought 
so near to each of us as the Fire Brigade, not alone in large cities, 


. which generally have good appliances worked by experienced fire- 


men, but even in the smallest and remotest villages, where the 
ultimate safety of the population depends mainly on the working of 
old and dilapidated pumps by wholly unskilled hands. There is no 
other profession in which the members have a daily and hourly duty 
to perform at the risk of their lives. The Army and the Navy have 
such work at the most five or six times in a century. We read of 
every action that takes place ; we were not there to see the gallant 
deeds, and we place implicit faith in the accounts sent home. In 
the Fire Brigade we see the work, and we see and hear the engines 
dashing through the streets, and we know that the men are going to 
their duty with nothing in their minds but the fulfilment of that 
duty to win the approval of their employers. They look for no 
glory, for no account the next morning in the papers ; they work as 
well in the dead of night as in the midst of an admiring crowd— 
more than this, they work deter, Modesty may be a mistake when 
carried too far, but there is many a man in this force who would 
rather leave a gallant deed undone than do it before an enthusiastic 
public. Yet the work is before him, and he must force himself to 
forget his surroundings, and to remember only the performance of 


- his duty. 


One instance of bravery we may well mention before going on to 
describe the actual mode of extinguishing a burning building, and 
saving the inhabitants. At a fire which took place in August, 1887, 
a fireman performed a most meritorious act, by which he saved the 
life of a comrade at the imminent risk of his own. He and another 


. fireman had been working with a branch inside a building when a 


heavy fall occurred, and they had to make a precipitate retreat 
The first-mentioned got out, but found that the other was not with 
him, and, although severely burned and otherwise injured, he at 
once returned, and was just in time to rescue his comrade from 
immediate and certain death. ; 

Firemen do not receive rewards for standing by each other-in 
emergencies. If they did, almost every man of every rank would 
have many such distinctions ; but an act of the kind here mentioned 
is one which does honour to the whole brigade, and, although names 
are not given, it is one which is always remembered with pride in 
favour of the man who has performed it. 

In the details here given of the working of a Fire Brigade it 
must be borne in mind that,we are describing the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade of London. In America the work is altogether different. 
In Paris, in Vienna, in Berlin, and other cities, the arrangements 
are quite dissimilar, and those interested may study and compare 
them with advantage. We will limit ourselves to our own concerns. 

When a policeman or other person rings the fire bell at any station, 
the officer in charge finds out from him, first of all, whether it isa 
real call for a fire. This is done in about a second of time. He at 
onee orders the horses to be harnessed and the engines to be turned 
out.- This takes from one to four minutes, according to the arrange- 
ments of the station at which the call is received. The engine 
travels at about the rate of a mile in four minutes. The superinten 
dent of the district, with whom the, officer has already communicated 
by means of a telephone, sends on such help as he thinks fit, and 
the chief of the Brigade, who is, immediately apprised, adds still 
more help if he finds it necessary. ‘ 

The officer in charge of the first engine, immediately on his 
arrival at the fire, sends back a message to report the nature of the 
fire, and ‘all particulars. As every-officer is thoroughly trained in 
every branch of the service, and, before being promoted to this rank 
has instructed others in every capacity, and has been judged com- 
petent to command his men, his judgment of what help is required 
at a fire is absolutely correct. This is a great advantage. In 
America, where the men are not trained, there is no one to know 
what help is really needed, and therefore, to avoid a mistake, they 
eal send out a strong force whether their services are required or 
not. 1% 
Should a fire take place later than nine o’clock at night the call 
would be sent on to the fire-escape:station. The fireman would 
have his machine in motion in less than one minute, and would 
travel at the rate of six miles an hour. ‘The fire-escape stations are 
far more numerous than the fire-engine stations, and, in this way. 
the fire-escape is often the first to arrive. The fireman in charge 
searches the building, and if there are any persons within, he at 
once sets to work to save them, and ‘never hesitates for a moment in 
this heavy duty until it is certain that no living being remains 
within. I reauently the information he receives from some member 


"besides. 
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of the household is so incomplete that, although every one may be 
in safety outside, he cannot put any faith in their statements, and 
then he returns to make sure of it, and it sometimes happens that 
his efforts are rewarded, and that, after patiently looking through 
every part, he finds some forgotten member of the family or some 
humble retainer who has not been missed. 

The duty of saving life is'by far the most dangerous work a fire- 
man has todo. If he is occupied in extinguishing a building, and 
there is immediate danger of losing his life, it is his duty to change 
his position, and in many cases he is directly ordered: by his com- 
manding officer to do so. He is Joth to leave his point of vantage, 
but discipline must be maintained, and he obeys. In saving life no 
order is given to leave off. He must go on, whatever may be his 
risk, and not until every one is safe does he for one moment look to 
his own welfare. 

A fireman in 1871 was burnt to death. He had saved five persons, 
and was in the act of saving a woman, when somehow he was 
entangled in the fire-escape. He passed this woman. down in safety, 
but could not extricate himself, and was burnt alive. Tire-escapes 
are fitted at the back of the lowest ladder with a-wire-netting or 
shoot, which reaches to about thirty feet. Into this ladder, if the 
height require it, another ladder is fixed reaching forty feet, and 
again another, if necessary, reaching filty feet high. Till the fire- 
man arrives at the lowest or main ladder, he must carry the person 
on his back. If the person is insensible there is little difficulty, and 
the fireman lifts him over his shoulders, leaving both his own hands 
free to hold the ladder. He then carries him on his.back down the 
ladder, and when he arrives at the shoot he places him in, and at 
once runs up again to save others. A woman is best placed in head 
foremost, but a man is usually sent down feet foremost. When the 
fireman was buint to death, the shoot was made of canvas, instead 
of wire, as it is now, and it was the canvas which caught fire. The 
saving of one cr two livesis so common that scaréely any attention is 
paid to it. 

-A few years ago one fireman saved eight lives, but died soon 
afterwards in hospital, from the effects of the heat. The fireman in 
charge of an escape, if he arrives before the engine, is often able at 
once to tell the officer the nature and extent of the fire, and thus 
not one second is lost. The officer gets his men to stand as near to 
the burning materials as they possibly can with the hose in their 
hands. Sometimes they go forward, sometimes they are driven 
back, but their aim is to get as near as possible, and to remain 
there. As the other engines arrive each officer sets about his work 
in the same way, until in a very short time the fire is surrounded at 
every available point, each man forcing his way slowly but surely 
towards the centre of the flame. They may have to work from 
other houses, from buildings on the opposite side of the street, but 
they alway keep the one object in view, and they generally achieve 
it. The smoke may be, and often is, so great, that for a whole quarter 
ofan hour no one has been able to find out on which side of a 
street the fire has broken out, and yet they work on with steady 
persistence until they have reached it, 

In a fog the men have great difficulties to contend with. Not 
only are they delayed e route, but even after arrival they can 
scarcely find their own engines again if they leave them for a 
moment. When the firemen are successful there is the well-known 
call to each other of “Drop your water short.” Each one then 
knows at once that he is approaching the centre, that in a moment 
he will see the face, or at least the outline, of his comrade, and 
that, practically, his work is done. There may be much to see ta 
after this, in the way of turning over the stock and cooling it, &c., 
but the fire itself is extinguished. - 

As has been already explained, firemen have not only to contend 
with the materials on fire in a burning building, but their success or 
failure depends, to a very serious extent, on the soundness or weak- 
ness of that building, on the nature of the goods stored in it, the 
work done or omitted before their arrival, and the amount of time 
that has elapsed before the call was given. The efficiency of a fire- 
man depends on his capacity of getting as close as possible to his 
work, and he may be judged accordingly to his success or failure by 
this test. For this end it is most necessary to have the appliances 
which he carries with him as light as possible consistently with the 
necessary strength. This is a difficulty, which can only be overcome 
by practical knowledge and experience. In America there is a 
decided tendency to have all the fire-extinguishing implements of 
massive proportions, and where quick movement is required they are 
useless. On the Continent of Europe the other extreme prevails, 
and the appliances are so diminutive as to render the fireman quite 
unable to cope with heavy fires. Every fireman should be 
thoroughly trained to work in co-operation, as well as absolutely 
alone, with no one near to advise, his own brain and his own hands 
being methodically utilised without excitement, and with steady 
and unflinching devotion to duty. No one sees;no one applauds, 
none can criticise his doings ; but he works on all the.same, and it 
would not be too much to say that in no single instance has a fire- 
man in London been known to neglect his duty in this way. He 
gets in somehow—above, below, from any side; it matters little to 
a sailor how much heclimbs, or what efforts are required; he 
presses on, and almost invariably succeeds, His hands do the work, 
and he generally feels his footing to be sure, however he may be 
placed, although in many cases he is in positions from which a 
landsman would shrink with terror. Ship-training has steadied his 
head ; he passes through back walls, skylights, panels of doors, 
loop-holes—nothing must stand in his way. He must force his path 
with his axe, where it is closed before him. He must know how tu 
get from the attic to the basement, from the basement to the attic. 
Ie depends, first and foremost, on himself, and his own capacities, 
and, secondly, on the apparatus provided for his use. 

A fireman must have knowledge to cope with other difficulties 
Where oil and other highly inflammable liquids are kept, 
the ordinary course of continually pouring water on the fire may 
not answer the purpose. Where the liquids, under the influence of 
heat, give off gas, with a certain mixture of atmospheric air added, 
they become explosive. One danger of pouring a great quantity of 
water is that, should the oil float above the water, as is usually the 
case, the whole might overflow, and set all the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood in flames. There are many ways in which these dangers 
may be, in part at least, averted, and they are familiar to all 
firemen. 

A building may have been altered or undermined, or, in other 
ways, be so unsound that a great fire within soon causes the walls to 
buckle out. If there has been any delay in calling aid, as is so often 
the case during the night hours and the early hours of the day, the 
firemen may arrive and find before them a mass of flames in com- 
plete possession of a falling building. At such times they must 
work from without, from adjoining buildings, and from the street, 
and in all probability all that they can do is to save the neighbouring 
premises and keep the flames within their original limits. Some- 
times the house in appearance may be sound enough, the firemen 
enter ; they congregate on every floor; there is a mass of them 
within. The officers outside see cracks in the walls, the cracks 
increase each moment, and a general order is given that every fire- 
man must escape. Each man tries to get out as quickly as he can, 
carrying all his gear with him whenever this is possible. He may 
be too late. He may be almost in time when the crash comes, and 
he disappears beneath the burning timber and falling bricks. A 
detachment is immediately sent to dig for him, and often with 
success, = 

Each engine has difficulties before it. The hose must be laid out, 
water obtained, ladders pitched, the building itself. and perhaps 
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the adjoining premises, must be broken through, doors m 
opened, and stairs mounted. The roof, the suas. every aailable 
spot which offers a good position—all must be made the most of, as 
every advantage taken may not in the end suffice. Lead may be 
pouring down like water, the stones may be cracking from the heat 
but nothing must stop the firemen. The building is standing. theit 
place is in the centre, and, until they reach that spot, their duty is 
ae over, Some buildings can only be reached from one side, some 
end no aid to retard the flames, and, moreover, are stocked with 
highly inflammable goods. In many parts of the City the houses 
are built in very close proximity; they are buildings of great arca 
and height, and are so crowded together that a flame from one side 
of the street at once attacks the opposite house. The fire some- 
times commences far away from the front of any of these buildings ; 
it burns on several floors at the same time before being discovered. 
The firemen may occupy one or two of these levels, but the flames 
are above, below, and around them. When it is possible a strong 
force is kept at work on each level. There are many forms of 
building which suggest the idea that the designer and constructor 
have done their best to baffle the skill of even the most experienced 


firemen, and London unfortunately contains many examples of this’ 


kind. : 

In the river there are ships with perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 tons of 
cargo under the charge of a single ship-keeper. A fire breaks out on 
board, an alarm is given, and, instead of the usual fire-engines, 
floating fire-engines arrive. The ship is in atier with other vessels, 
the chains are at once unshackled and the vessel towed away. The 
fire-engine works during the whole of this process, and water is 
poured on every available spot. The firemen, as usual, crowd on 
board ; the fire may be in the bunkers ; inside and outside they are 
red hot, but the firemen seldom turn back. They must flood the 
deck, drench the rigging and sails, burst open the nearest hatch 
and direct the water into the interior of the vessel. At last, after 
much water has been brought to bear, the heat subsides, and the 
firemen swarm down. Wherever the water touches the sides it is 
converted into scalding steam, threatening to destroy every man 
below. The heat is so great that about three minutes is the longest 
time for each detachment of men, after which others are sent 
down to relieve them, and so on by turns until the whole is cool. 

To scuttle a ship is no easy matter. In the case of a wooden 
vessel on fire it might be possible ; in the case of an iron vessel it 
would be quite out of the question. It would take fully six hours 
to bore a hole through the iron, while the whole cargo might burn in 
one hour. The heel of a mast below the deck often burns away 
and the mast consequently gives way. In such a case, great quick- 
ness on the part of the officers is necessary to move the firemen out 
of = way in time, as a falling mast crashes everything within its 
reach. 

Having thus given a general idea of the extent and nature of the 
work, we next proceed .to describe the constitution, organisation, 
and management of the force, which carries on the heavy duty 
ef protecting the largest city of the world from the ravages of 

re. : A 

The Brigade is constructed under an Act of Parliament, 28 and 29 
Vict., cap. 90, which entrusts the duty of extinguishing fires, and pro- 
tecting lie and property in case of fire, to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and authorises the Board ‘‘to provide and maintain an 
efficient force of firemen, fire-engines, horses, accoutrements, 
tools, and implements, as may be necessary for the complete 
equipment of the force, or conducive to the efficient performance of 
their duties.” 

The Act also authorises the Board ‘‘to provide fire-engine 
stations, to establish telegraphic communication, to appoint and 
remove at their pleasure the members of the Brigade, to pay such 
salaries as they think expedient, and to make such regulations as 
they think fit with respect to the compensation to be made to them 
in case of accident, or to their wives and families in case of their 
death ; also with respect to the pensions or allowances to be paid 
to them in case of retirement ; also with respect to the gratuities to 
be paid to persons giving notice of fire; also with respect to 
gratuities by way of a gross sum or annual payment to be from time 
to time awarded to any member of the said force, or to any other 
person, for extraordinary services performed in cases of fire ; also 
with respect to gratuities to turncocks belonging to waterworks, 
from which a supply of water is quickly derived.” 

These are large powers, and would at first sight appear to 
place on the controlling body an unlimited responsibility, which 
could in no way be evaded; but a British Act of Parliament is 
sometimes a very wonderful document, and it will be seen a little 
further on, that there is a distinct and insuperable limit to the power 
of providing and maintaining the ‘* efficient force.” 

The Act lays down that ‘‘ the Brigade shall be under the com- 
mand of an officer, to be called the Chief Officer of the Metropoli- 
tan Fire Brigadé,” and it gives the following very large powers to 
him or his representative :— 

‘©On the occasion of a fire the chief or other officer in charge of 
the Fire Brigade may in his discretion take the command of any 
Volunteer Fire Brigade or other persons who voluntarily place 
their services at his disposal, and may remove, or order any fireman 
to remove, any persons who interfere by their presence with the 
operations of the Fire Brigade, and generally he may take any mea- 
sures that appear expedient for the protection of life and property, 
with power by himself or his men to break into or through, or take 
possession of, or pull down any premises, for the purpose of putting 
an end to a fire, doing as little damage as possible ; he may also on 
any such occasion cause the water to be shut off from the mains and 
pipes of any district, in order to give a greater supply and pressure 
of water in the district in which the fire has occurred ; and no 
water company shall be liable to any penalty or claim by reason of 
any interruption of the supply of water occasioned only by aia 
pliance with the provisions of this section, All police-constables 
shall be authorised to aid the Fire Brigade in the execution of their 
duties. They may close any street In or near which a fire is As 
ing, and they may of their own motion, or on the request o the 
chief or other officer of the Fire Brigade, remove any persons who 
interfere by their presence with the operations of the Fire Brigade. 
Any damage occasioned by the Fire Brigade in the due execution of 
their duties shall be deemed to be damage by fire within the mean- 
ing of any policy of insurance against fire.” 

The power here described is probably the largest ever granted to 
any individual in this country, and it has, of course, to be used with 
great discretion; but it is Captain Shaw’s proud boast that, 
aithough it has been in force just twenty-three years, and has been 
brought into active operation upwards of forty thousand times, no 
serious question has yet arisen as to the mode in which it has been 
exercised. 

We now come to the strange and rather amusing anomaly of the 
financial limit which the Act assigns to the execution of the un- 
limited authorisation already mentioned. 

The funds for the maintenance of the Brigade are provided from 
three distinct sources, namely, the insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the Metropolis, the Treasury, and the ratepayers. 

The insurance companies pay at the rate of thirty-five pounds per 
million pounds of gross annual insurances, and as they insure at 
present over seven hundred and forty-one millions’ worth of pro- 
perty, this contribution now amounts to just twenty-six thousand 
pounds a year 5 the Treasury, in order to avoid periodical changes 
of assessment, compounds for a fixed sum of ten thousand pounds a 
year for the general protection of the national buildings ; and the 
iahabitants pay a rate “not exceeding one halfpenny in the 
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pound” on an estimated gross value of more than thirty-seven 
millions, which brings in about seventy-eight thousand pounds, 
thus making at present a total of about one hundred and fourteen 
thousand pounds a year. 

Several attempts have been made to remove the limit of one 
halfpenny in the pound, and both parties in Parliament have cor- 
dially supported the proposal ; but there has been attached to ita 
stipulation that the insurance companies should make a propor- 
tionate increase in their contribution, and to this the companies 
demur in the strongest way, and in fact assert that, if the Bill ever 
comes before Parliament, they will make every effort to get their 
present contribution altogether abolished, on the ground that every 
one who insures property in the metropolis also pays taxes, and 
consequently under the present arrangement pays twice over, first in 
the ordinary rate levied on every householder, and secondly in the 
amount added to the premium for insurance, as it is not to be 
supposed that the payment comes in any way from the insurance 
companies, which transact their business on commercial principles, 
and of course increase the premiums, in order that they may be 
enabled to pay the tax. 

The whole question lies in a nutshell, and will probably be one of 
the first disposed of by the new County Council ; but in the mean- 
while the Bill is ‘an opposed Bill,” and cannot pass, or even come 
up for discussion, without the support of the Government of the day, 
which support has already been refused by Governments of both 
parties in Parliament. ’ 

_ The organisation, like everything else in the Brigade, is of the 
simplest possible kind, and is worked out on practical lines for the 
one sole purpose of accomplishing the end in view, which is the 
reduction of loss by fire. 

The Brigade consists of a number of fire-engine stations distri- 
buted about, each station contzining a certain nuinber of fire-engines, 
fire-escapes, and firemen, at least one coachman and one pair of 
horses, and an officer in charge. 

_ These stations are grouped into districts, each district with an 
Officer in charge ; and the districts are grouped together into a com- 
mon centre under the charge of the chief officer. 

All ranks live in the stations, or close by, the married men and 
their families in separate rooms, and the single men in messes, or 
parties, ranging in numbers from two in the outlying places to about 
ten in the business parts of the town. , 

The whole metropolis is divided into four districts, called respec- 
tively A, B, C, and D, each district being provided with a staff 
complete in itself for all ordinary duties, but so arranged and dis-' 
tributed that it can lend or borrow on an emergency. Each district 
has a superintendent in charge who lives in the principal station of 
his command, and is in direct telephonic communicgtion with all 
the others, and also with the Head Quarters, in which the chief 
officer resides. 

The number of ordinary fire-engine stations is at present on land 
fifty-five, on the river four—total fifty-nine, in addition to which there 
are twenty-seven hose-cart stations, and 127 fire-escape stations. 
The numbering of the stations in each district is quite methodical, 
the superintendent’s being the first, the nearest to a line running 
north from the superintendent's being the next, and so on radially to 
the end, when the next district commences with the next number. 

The fire-escape stations and hose-cart stations are both numbered 
and lettered, the number being that of the fire-engine station to 


- which they are attached, and the letter the distinguishing mark for 


the escape. 

An intelligible principle of designating by numbers and letters is 
the proper basis of an effective and business-like organisation, and 
all who have seen the arrangements of the London Fire-Brigade bear 
testimony to the extreme simplicity and completeness with which 
this principle has been carried out, so as to combine the two para- 
mount objects to be attained ; which are, first, the greatest possible 
distribution of the men and engines; and secondly, the power of 
concentrating and consolidating the largest number in the shortest 
possible time, whenever necessity arises. 

Wherever the true principles of organisation are not properly 
understood, or effectually carried into practice, it is found either that 
concentration has been effected to the exclusion of distribution, in 
which case the stations are too far apart, and the inhabitants have to 
run long distances for help, or that distribution has been carried to 
such an extent as to render impossible within a reasonable time the 
concentration and consolidation which are absolutely essential for 
dealing with heavy fires. : at 

To recapitulate. The first and most important point 1s, that a 
fire brigade should be so widely spread that the first engine with a 
skilled freman should reach the scene ofa fire in the shortest, possible 
time. This is provided for by the distribution of the force into a 
number of stations. The second point is that, as destructive fires 
take place even in the neighbourhood of fire-engine stations, it is 
necessary to have the means of massing a powerful force wherever 
required ; this is provided for by having a larger number of men for 
duty in the central depdts, and not scattering them through the 
small outlying stations. : f : 

But in organising there is another point which has to be kept in 
view—namely, the varying requirements ofa city, or the varying and 
occasionally somewhat capricious views of those who govern it, and 
it must be owned that the organisation of the London Fire Brigade 
has always proved itself capable of immediate adaptation in this 
way. Asan instance of this, it may be mentioned that on the 28th 
of June, 1867, the Metropolitan Board of Works passed a resolution 
to take over the whole of the fire-escapes, stations, and plant of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Life from Fire, and that on the 1st 
of july they were taken over, and worked without a hitch, as indeed 
they have been ever since. This was a feat of which any body of 
men might well be proud, and it is probably without parallel in the 
history of municipal institutions ; but we are assured by Captain 
Shaw that the Fire Brigade under his charge has always been, and 
now is, ready to undergo a similar change in the same time if neces- 
sary, though we know that in an imperfect organisation such a pro- 
ceeding would shake the unity and discipline of the force to its 
foundation. Fs Shs ‘ ; 

The system of telephonic communication adopted in the Brigade 
is of the simplest possible kind, and is so arranged that it can be 
thoroughly understood and worked by all hands, without the aid of 
skilled electricians, as in America and elsewhere. 

Each line of wire is independent of every other line, and has on 
it two instruments—one at each end—so that the breaking down 
of any one line—as, of course, must frequently happen in any large 
city—does not interfere with the working of any of the others. — 

Within the Brigade there are the following lines of communica- 
tion, all worked by telephones, which have recently been substi- 
tuted for telegraphs throughout the whole system :— 


Main lines é ‘ ‘ . F : » A 
Distributing lines. . . . . - 59 
Auxiliary, or link lines . . . 3 5 

Total . ; . 68 


‘The main lines are from the Head Quarters of the ‘Brigade to the 
stations of the four Superintendents ;_ the distributing lines are 
from each Superintendent's station to every other in his own 
district, including the street stations 3 and the link lines are for the 
purpose of communicating from Head Quarters to the several dis- 
tricts in the event of a main line being interrupted or broken down. 

Thus, if the line from No. 1 Station, Head Quarters, to No. 2 


Station in the “A” district is disabked, a message can be passed 
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to No. 2 by any of the four following routes, namely—through the 
*B” district, through the ‘*C” district, through the “ D ” district, 
or by a secondary link through the “ 8” district, and the same can 


. be done in the event of any other main line becoming disabled. 


By this system every message from a superior must, of necessity, 
pass through the hands not only of those who have to carry out what 
1s ordered, but also of those who ought to be acquainted with what 
is done. Thus, for instance, the chief officer may wish an engine 
of a distant outlying station to be sent somewhere, and his message 
to that effect must necessarily pass through the Superintendent of 
the district, ‘who accordingly knows that one of his stations is 
temporarily weakened, and whose duty it is, therefore, either to 
strengthen it himself at once, if necessary, or to ask for help to do 
so. In short, the system of communication has been specially 
designed to act in conjunction with, and_become to a great extent a 
portion of, the general discipline of the Brigade. 

The link lines can also be used in the event of a fire happening 
anywhere along their line of route between the two stations which 
they actually connect ; but it is enjoined that, when they are brought 
into requisition, it must always be for a special reason, either, as 
stated, a fire happening along the line of route, or a request from 
some one in authority. 

An injudicious use of the link lines might cause serious trouble ; 
for instance, if a fire were going on in the C district and a stop sent 
to the B district were inadvertently passed through to the C district, © 
the necessary attendance of firemen and engines might be pre- 
vented. To obviate such mistakes, strict rules are laid down, and 
are thoroughly understood by all concerned, with the result that no 
accident of the kind suggested has occurred for many years, and all 
ranks are so thoroughly instructed that, as a matter-of-fact, such a 
mistake would hardly be possible now. 

Besides these, there are round the several stations fifty-four fire- 
alarm circuits with three hundred and fifty-one call-points, to any of 
which an engine can be called by ringing a bell, thus saving the 
person giving notice of a fire the trouble and loss of time which 
would result from having to go to the fire-engine station. 

In addition to the telephones and fire-alarms within the Brigade, 
twenty-one fire-engine stations are connected by telephones with 
a corresponding number of Police-stations, thus virtually bringing 
the whole of the vast telegraphic system of the police into the 
service of the Brigade. 

There are also fifty-five lines with telegraphs, telephones, or fire- 
alarms, to public and other buildings of various kinds throughout 
the metropolis ; but these, not being paid for by the Brigade, are 
considered private, and in practice are only used for the benefit of 
the buildings connected. 

No instructions are necessary for the receiving and transmitting 
of messages by telephone, and consequently the youngest hands can 
use these instruments as well as the oldest. The ringing of a bell at 
one end calls attention, and the ringing of a bell at the other 
end shows that the man is attending. Then the message passes by 
means of ordinary conversation, as through a speaking-tube. 

The fireman on duty is responsible for the correct receipt and 
transmission of messages, and he is under no circumstances allowed 
to depute this responsibility to any one else, except to some one 
actually belonging to the Brigade. He takes care at all times to 
make persons present stand back from the instruments, and keep 
silence during the transmission of messages ; and he sees, befure 
leaving the instruments, that the receivers are hung in their proper 
place, so that the bells shall instantly ring, when the button is 
pressed at the other end of the line. 

In addition to the stations of the Fire Brigade, there are within 
the metropolitan. area eighty-nine stations of the Metropolitan 
Police and seven stations of the City Police all connected by tele- 
graph ; and, in the event of fire, both these ‘‘systems” are made 
available for the use of the Brigade. 

At present, calls for fires can be received at the following numbers 
of public places :— 


Fire Engine Stations . 5 > ; e 59 
Fire Alarm Call-points .. ° : . » 351 
Metropolitan Police Stations . ‘ 5 . 389 
City Police Stations . . . ° . 7 


Total . . ’ - 506 


This is a very important advance on the condition of telegraphic 
communication which existed a few years ago in the metropolis. 

The appointment of firemen being a matter of paramount import- 
ance, every care is taken to select good men, and the chief officer 
sees all candidates at the principal station. Candidates must be 
seamen, and, as good climbing is an essential qualification, those 
who have served in sailing vessels are greatly preferred to those 
who have been much in steamships. The limit of age for candi- 
dates varies a little according to circumstances, but no man over 
thirty years old is ever taken, and those between twenty and 
twenty-five are much preferred. In order tobe able to stand stnoke 
they must measure not less than thirty-seven inches round the chest, 
and as a general rule at least five feet five inches in height ; though 
this latter point is not very rigidly insisted on in the case of a man 
with very good testimonials, and a distinct appearance of fitness for 
the service. They must be men of general intelligence, and able to 
read and write, and they have to produce certificates of birth and 
testimonials as to character and service. Eaoh man has to prove 
his strength by raising a fire-escape single-handed with a tackle. 
After a man has been measured, had his strength tested, and been 
approved by the chief officer as stout, strong, healthy-looking, 
intelligent, and in all other respects apparently eligible, he is sent 
for medical examination before the surgeon, who, according to his 
judgment, either rejects or passes him, in either case giving a 
certificate or a prescribed form. For such a service as a Fire 
Brigade, which requires all the energies of a man, it is absolutely 
necessary to appoint only men who are able to pass a surgeon 
immediately after having gone through the very severe test of 
strength to which the chief officer invariably subjects all candidates 
whom he approves. : 4 

Formerly the Royal Navy supplied a very large proportion of fire- 
men to the Brigade, but for some years past many vtssels of that 
service have been withuut masts, and the number of men has con- 
siderably fallen off, captains of tops and top-gallant-yard men being 
almost the only ‘‘ Blue-jackets” now suitable ; and, indeed, the 
increasing number of steamships in the merchant service has also 
reduced the number from that source. However, there is always a 
sufficient number forthcoming, and there is no reason to suppose that 
there will ever bea deficiency of candidates from the class of climbing 
seamen, whether of the Royal Navy or the merchant service. 

Each man on appointment joins the drill class under the charge of 
conipetent instructors, and learns the use of all the appliances. At 
the same time he lives in the station, and by degrees is taught the 
general working of the Brigade ; but during his course of instruc- 
tion he never goes to a fire, nothing being found so destructive of 
sound education in this way as permitting men to attend fires before 
they know how to handle the appliances properly. A smart man 
who has served in a climbing capacity at sea for a few years, and 
has an aptitude for the work of a fireman, can be brought forward 
for duty within an average period of about six or eight weeks ; a 
man equally smart, but without the advantage of a seaman’s 
training, may possibly be brought forward within about as many 
months ; but, even at the end of that time, he would hardly be as 
expert as a seaman in climbing and the use of ropes. While a man 
is passing through the drill class, it is generally discovered whether 
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he is fit for the Brigade or not, and in the latter case his services are 
discontinued. When a man is pronounced competent to the satis- 
faction of the chief officer, he is removed from the drill class, and 
posted to a station, where he enters on the practical work of the 
service, under™ the charge of conipétent’ ‘officers, and” by’ degrees 
he gains experience, and learns all the various duties of his 
position as a fireman of the fourth class. In course of time he 
creeps up to the top of that class, and, if recommended by. his 
officer, is promoted to the third. class, and in the same way to 
the second and the first class. After being for some time:in the 
first class, if he has passed a special examination in scholarship, so * 
far as is necessary for the work of the Brigade, and if he is recom- 
mended by his-officer, he is advanced to the probationary position of 
assistant officer, and, after a satisfactory probation, is promoted to 
the rank of officer. Ile-then does duty for atime at the Head 
Quarter Station, after that_in charge of the workshops, then in 
charge of the drill class, and, if he gives satisfaction in all these 
positions, he if drafted out to a station of which he is placed in 
charge under the orders of the superintendent of the district. Thus 
every officer going out’ first as engineer in charge of a. station is 
straight from the drill class, where he has acted as instruct or under the 
inimediate eye‘of the chief officer, thereby insuring the accuracy and ° 
uniformity of drill, which are so essential to the proper working of 
the brigade at fires, Some men rise very slowly from the lower to 
the higher ranks, and some never reach the top ; but notwithstand- 
ing this they may be very useful and valuable to the Brigade. Indeed, 
there are many instances of men who have advanced satisfactorily 
through the four classes of firemen, and who thoroughly understand 
their business, yet are unable to pass the necessary examination to 
qualify them for the rank of officer, in which position it is necessary 
to write reports. The rewards and punishments are administered 
with the greatest care, and discipline is rigidly enforced even to the 
extent of punishing a superior for not reporting, or otherwise deal- 
ing with any improper act or omission of a subordinate. In the 
general working of the Brigade every man is always supposed to be 
either on duty, for duty, on leave, sick, or suspended, and, with the 
present number of men, and the immense quantity of work to be 
done, the service is undoubtedly a hard one; but on the other 
hand the men gain an amount of experience which is wanting in 
other similar services, and from this all who do not ‘break down 
gain a great advantage, and many profit afterwards by obtaining 
good appointments in the provinces, the colonies, and elsewhere. 
Indeed, for many years past every good man has had two chances of 
advancement—one in the Brigade, the other outside—and although 
Captain Shaw frequently deplores the loss of valuable assistants who 
leave him to take positions in provincial cities and the colonies, he 
invariably assists all who have proved themselves worthy, and in 
point of fact generally himself makes the appointment, the patron- 
age confided to himin this way being occasionlly on a rather 
extensive scale. 

All new appliances and apparatus for the Brigade are delivered at 
the head-quarters, where they are compared with the sealed pat- 
terns deposited in the workshops for the purpose, and any articles 
which do not comply with the specifications are rejected; and, 
when an officer in charge of a station finds any of his appliances out 
of orJer, he at once sends them in to the workshops to be repaired 
or condemned. In this way the similarity of the screws and other 
appliances is insured throughout the whole fifty-nine stations of the 
Brigade, and every article carried on any engine fits the correspond- 
ing article on every other, so that when engines stationed at great 
distances from each other meet at a fire all the gear is inter- 
changeable. 

The present strength of the Brigade is as follows :— 

55 Land Fire-engine Stations. 
4 Floating Stations. 
27 Hose-cart Stations. 
127 Fire-escape Stations, 
53 Steam Fire-engines. 
95 Manual Fire-engines. 
32 Miles of Hose. 
75 Hose-carts. 
7 Steam-vessels, 
it Rafts or Barges. 
146 Fire-escapes. 
9 Long Wire-ladders. 
With a large number of vans, trucks, trollies, &c., &c. 
591 Firemen, including all ranks, 
16 Pilots. : 
67 Coachmen. 
131 Horses. 

The number of firemen employed on the several watches is at 
present, 111 by day and 245 by night, making a total of 360 in 
every 24 hours, and the remaining men are available for general 
work at fires. 

During the year 1887 the number of calls was as follows :— 


For Fires or supposed Fires ; ; +  , 3,059 
For Chimneys or supposed Chimneys . = 1,655 
Total fs . ‘ » 4,714 


or about 13 a day, all of which were attended by firemen with 
suitable appliances, The actual number of fires was 2,363, and of 
chimneys on fire 1,655; the remaining calls were false alarms. 
The number of serious fires was 175, and of slight fires 2,188, and 
the percentage of serious fires was 7, and of slight 93. 

The number of persons seriously endangered by fire was 198, of 
whom 143 were saved, and §5 lost their lives. Of the 55 lost, 28 
were taken out alive but died afterwards in hospitals or elsewhere, 
and 27 were suffocated or burned to death. The number of 
journeys made by the fire-engines of the fifty-five land stations was 
33,554, and the total distance run was 64,294 miles, The quantity 
of water used for extinguishing fires during the year was over 
26,000,000 gallons, or about 117,000 tons. Among the firemen 
there were 261 cases of ordinary illness and 91 injuries, making a 
total of 352 cases, of which many were very serious, and 4 resulted 
in death. In addition to attending fires, the Brigade kept 131,400 
watches of twelve hours each; made 12,000 hydrant inspections ; 
maintained all ihe machinery and appliances of the establishment 
in working order ; wrote several thousand reports and letters ; and 
carried on a variety of other work. Captain Shaw ends his last 
official report with these words :—‘‘ This represents an amount of 
work for each member greater than can be shown by any other 
force with which I am acquainted; and, as the number of fires is 
always increasing, 1 venture to express a hope that it may shortly 
become possible to make a corresponding increase in the strength 
of the Brigade. In the meanwhile, all ranks are working cheerfully 
and energetically, and no efforts will be spared to produce the best 
possible results with the means at the disposal of the Brigade.” 

Such are the words with which the chief officer concluded his last 
report, and we are assured by those who have the means of 
knowing, that officers of the Army and Navy, both of this and 
other countries, and many officials of other kinds, who have visited 
the London Brigade and seen the work that is done, have expressed 
themselves surprised that so small a force could accomplish such 
results. What the new governing powers may decide, we cannot fore- 
tell; but we know that they will be strong, and we ask no more, as 
we firmly believe that the present organisation of the Fire Brigade is 
sound in itself and thoroughly prepared for any enlargement which 
may be necessary for the better protection of London from the 


ravages of fire. 


‘over scores,of villages and leagues of jungle. 1 ; b 
. oe date, he had charge of véry extensivé grants of “ waste ” or 
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| THE boy-is to be “congratulated who, during the past week, 
‘yeceived “Tent Life in Tigerland (Sampson Low).as a Christmas 
present. There is material, here for many a pleasant hour in ingle- 
nook or window corner, ifthe readers not too excited and impetuous 
to reach the end in the most enjoyable ‘fashion... The author. of 
this volume is the Hon. James ‘Inglis, M.L.A., favourably known 
Roe as “Maori,” and now Mu pistér for’ Faplic Neate. 

dney, N.S.W. ‘For some years*Mritgglis enjoyed ‘the privilege 
o eeiciciee in two of the very finegftéporting: districts of India, 
Purneah and North Bhaugulpore. “He had “practically supreme 
gontrol over many miles of territory’ there, and feudal jurisdiction 
Moreover, at a subse- 


intilled jungle lands in the district of Kheri, in the North-West 
Provinces, and was actively engaged in reclaiming the virgin forest, 


unsettled country. On cordial terms with his comrades and sporting 
friends, the author was, as he tells us, “a good listener as well as an 
industrious scribe,” and so embellished his note-books to some pur- 
pose. As a specimen of Mr. Inglis’s style of descriptive nar- 
rative we may choose a passage from the story of the fight 
between a tiger and a boar, seen froma hiding-hole near a pool 
where the beasts came to water. ‘ With one swift dexterous sweep 


of the strong ready paw, the tiger fetched the boar a terrific slap . 


tight across the jaw, which made the strong beast reel ; but with a 


hoarse grunt of resolute defiance, with two or three short, sharp digs - 


of the strong head and neck, and swift cutting blows of the cruel 
gashing tusks, he seemed to make a hole or two in the tiger’s coat, 
marking it with more stripes than nature ever painted there, and 
presently both combatants . were streaming with ‘gore. 
remendous buffet of the sharp claws had torn flesh and skin away 
ftom off the boar’s cheek and forehead, leaving a great ugly flap 
hanging over his face, and half blinding him. The pig was now on 
his mettle. With another hoarse grunt, he made straight for the 
tiger, who very dexterously eluded the charge, and lithe and quick 
as a cat after a mouse, doubled almost on itself, and alighted clean 
on the boar’s back, inserting his teeth above the shoulders, tearing 
with his claws, and biting out great mouthfuls of flesh from the 
quivering carcase of his maddened antagonist.” As to how fora 
thoment after this the tables were turned, and the boar, like Scott’s 
Lord of Colinsay, took a grim revenge, while Mr. Inglis shot both 
combatants, we must refer the reader to “ Tent Life in Tiger Land,” 
where a vivacious narrative is made all the more pleasant to the 
mind’s eye by sixteen illustrations in chromo-lithography. 
! The country lying north of the Danube-mouth is becoming 
lolerably familiar to the English reader who has acquaintance with 
modern books of travel. We are taken, however, by Mrs. Walker, 
thor of “ Eastern Life and Scenery,” in her new volume, “ Un- 
trodden Paths in Roumania” (Chapman and Hall), into nooks 
d corners of the land of “Carmen Sylva” where the ordinary 
Joyager rarely ventures. Mrs. Walker was especially struck by 
some of the sadder consequences of the suppression of many of the 
monasteries several years ago. Prince Couza’s measure was, as she 
says, a wise and necessary measure, which supplied the State with 
Yast accumulated wealth, It was, however, too sweeping, too 
sudden, too severe. ‘It is piteous,” says the author, “ now to-meet 
with venerable men and women, many of whom entered their con- 
yents in early childhood, reduced to straitened means, which, for 
those who have not private resources, is synonymous with penury 
and destitution. Some gentler method might surely have been 
adopted by which those worthy members of communities who had 
Enown ‘better days’ might have been spared their present trials ; 
and if the tender-hearted Queen Elizabeth could, as a simple and 
unknown tourist, see some of these dignified and gentle maicas, or 
the venerable.archimandrite of a forgotten community, away in an 
almost unknown solitude of the Carpathians, her heart would ache 
with pity for misfortunes for which these poor people are in no way 
responsible.” Probably a traveller in England just after the disso- 
lution of the monasteries by Henry VIII. would have. had similar 
experiences, for the conventual foundations undoubtedly sheltered 
worth as well as luxurious sloth, 3 
4 Mr. Benjamin Ellis Martin has given a very pretty form to the 
permanent record of his historical and topographical lore anent a 
famous quarter of London, and the pencil of Mr. Joseph Pennell 
as been used with taste and effect in brightening the letterpress. 
* Olds Chelsea : a Summer Day’s Stroll” (Fisher Unwin), is the 
title, and the conceit helps Mr. Martin to dispose of his multifarious 
information to good advantage. “The stroll,” says the author, 
may be imagined to be taken during the summer of 1888, all the 
ates, descriptions, and references herein having been brought down 
the present moment.” On the cover is an accurate copy ofa 
ecimen of Old Chelsea ware, one of the plates of the set belonging 
ce to Dr. Johnson, now in..Holland House. Many pleasant 
sociations are revived and brought home to us by Mr. Martin. As’ 
e follow him by the Thamgs we can almost fancy, in his own 
vords, that “ the whole still surface of the stream becomes alive for 
ys with a fairy flotilla, born of the brain, yet real enough to our 
tision. There float ancient barges, six and eight-oared, gorgeous 
ith gilding, or severely simple ;- those-of-brilliant noblemen, of the 
City Guilds—of Royalty itself. We seem to see Henry VIII. 
rpwing up on a visit to More ; Elizabeth coming to call on Lord 
Charles Howard of Effingham, ‘him who scattered the Spanyard’s 
de me - her.’” : 
i“ Ye Seconde Boke of Odde Volumes” (Wyman and Sons). This 
ttle book, edited by Mr. W. M. je ee is only ee 
for private circulation, but as some copies have been’ sent 
und to the Press we presume we may lawfully say a few 
fords about it. “Ye Sette of Odd Volumes” is a club 
hich was founded about ten years ago by Mr. Quaritch, the 
yookseller, Mr. Charles Wyman, and some others. It consists of 
twenty-one persons, and was primarily intended merely to promote 
jood-fellowship; but, asthe members are all of a book-loving 
antiquarian turn, they combine instruction with amusement at their 
gatherings, and have put forth from time to time a series of 
interesting opuscu/a on such subjects as Lovers’ Posies, Chiromanc 
Caligraphy, Children’s Books of the Last Century, ‘&c., and a8 
fore little volumes they are. The book now before us is of 2 


thore prosaic character, being devoted to an account 

ijs transactions, together with biographies and ion oe a 
members. The word “odd” is not used to imply eccentricity ; the 
idea is that each member is an “odd volume,” #e., when isolated 
from his fellows, but that, meeting with these congenial spirits, he 
forms part of a “‘sette.” It will be observed that according to 
modern fashion, the club are fond of old English ‘spelling ; they 
also, like the Freemasons, dub their office-holders with various queer 
titles, such as Leech, Chapman, Astrologer, and Necromancer. 
Those who have partaken of their hospitality—and they are in this 


respect very generous—know th fe i 

ee and pleasant gacienen, ne 8) ROD Sere 
“Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works,” by W. H. Davenport Adams 

(T. Nelson and Sons), Comprised’ in two stout volanies of about 


i pages each, printed in small but legible type, and embellished 


great estates in a wild and comparatively | 
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by 370 illustrations (in the outline style of Retzsch) by the late 
Frank Howard, R.A., this is one of the handiest and most useful 
editions of Shakespeare which we have seen. Mr. Adams has done 
his editorial work carefully and thoroughly; he has followed the 
most generally-accepted readings; he has supplied a biography of 
the poet, embodying all that is authentically known about him ; an 
abundance of foot-notes, brief. and to the point ; a glossaty, and an 


appendix containing an index to the characters, and much other 


interesting Shakespearian information. In short, except for those 
who prefer the Bard’.in a series of tiny volumes, this seems the 
Shakespeare par excellence for persons of moderate means: 

“Japan and Its Art,” by M. B. Huish (Fine Art . Publishing 
Company). Mr. Marcus Huish has written a most charming Aéé/e 
book.""We must emphasise the word little, because most of the 
published works on Japan are both ponderous in price and size. “It 
is a fascinating subject, and handled by a competent enthusiast. 
We do not exactly know what the Art Congress recently held at 
Liverpool would say to the following extract :—“As a natural 
result of peace and quietness the Arts’ in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century flourished to an extraordinary degree; not 
asingle branch of them but advanced year by year, until shortly 


. after the commencement of the present century, when a decadence 


set in, as the result of excessive luxury. The policy of isolation 
from other nations, much as it injured the country, was nothing less 
than a.blessing to its Art, which continued to be pure, individual, 
and urimechanical.” The, book abounds with admirable illustra- 
tions. . 

The chief merit of “ Hood’s Comic Annual” (Fun Office) is the 
lively manner in which it is illustrated, the friendly competition 
between author and artist to entertain the public resulting in the 
artist getting much the best of it. Mr. Gordon Thomson, in his 
amusing drawing of “Our Beauty Show,” manages to introduce 
most excellent likenesses in the minutest form, and by means of the 
slightest touches. 


ONE always opens a new novel by Miss Dora Russell in the 
pleasant assurance of finding two good things—an interesting story 


"i EE eK 


interestingly told, and an unpretending and workmanlike style. 
“If she seldom rises above her own standard of merit, she still more 


seldom falls below it ; and the former is certainly the case in “ The 
Track of the Storm” (3 vols.: Hurst and Blackett). While more 
intricate and fuller of sensational incident than usual, her story is a 
great deal better put together than most of its predecessors, and it 
contains episodes, such as that of the young gentleman who kept a 
butcher’s shop in the Edgware Road in order to annoy his aristo- 
cratic father, which may even be called original in their treatment, 
and sometimes in their conception. No doubt her improvement in 


-construction has not been quite sufficient to save Miss Russell from 


the commission of a good many signal improbabilities—indeed, too 
many ; and from that abuse of coincidences which is the resource 
of novelists who have not yet mastered the crowning art of 
concealing their machinery. Still she has not gone very far beyond 
the licence allowed where anything in the nature of sensation 
enters; and the coincidences soon become so numerous and such 
matter of course, that one becomes used to them. On the whole, 
“The Track of the Storm” is not only more interesting than its 
predecessors, but is better as a work of art, and is therefore evidence 
of an advance which we trust may be maintained. 

It is to be hoped, as it is probable, that Dr. B, W. Richardson 
found a great deal of pleasure in writing “The Son of a Star” (3 
vols.: Longmans and Co.), because it will then have given pleasure 
and interest to, at any rate, one person in the world. That anybody 
elseshould strugglethrough asingle volume of it, except out of a sense 
of duty, is incredible. Its want of attractiveness is not due to the 
fact that it deals with a personage so remote from living interest as 
the brigand and false Messiah called Barchochebas, who disturbed 
the close of the reign of Hadrian. That difficulty is not invincible 
by a master of fiction. It is that Dr. Richardson, so far from being 
a master, evidently knows no moreff-practically, at least—of the art 
of fiction than an average novelist knows of medicine. His cha- 
racters, even those which are oS a and invite portraiture, like 
Hadrian or Akiba, are as woodei¥‘and stilted as the style of the so- 
called novel—a style which is something between exceptionally 
cumbrous prose labouring vainly to be poetry, and bombastic poetry 
trying to look like prose. The purely fictitious characters are too 
purely phantoms to be called wedden, and the period wanders about 
vaguely among the ages. It is certainly bewildering to find that 
Home Rule for Ireland and teetotalism were questions well to the 
front so early as the second century. Of course, it is the custom for 


. historical novelists to “ adapt*Wtheir history ; and therefore we will 


say nothing on that score, though it will startle most people to learn 
that Antinous was really a Hebrew prophetess in disguise. 

“Miss Hildreth,” by A. De Grasse Stevens (3 vols. : Ward and 
Downey), is a Russo-American novel, in which the Russian portion 
is.decidedly more interesting, as is natural enough, than the 
American. Both portions are grotesquely improbable ; but Mr. 
Stevens evidently bnowe ‘something about the outside life of St. 
Petersburg, and so far says well the little he has to say. When we 
used the word “interesting,” we spoke in a comparative sense only, 
with regard to descriptive portions ; for to take any real interest in 
the story or in the characters is out of the question. The story 
wants point, and the chgtapters decidedly want intelligible motive. 
And then Mr. Stevens':has little irritating tricks. The dramatic 
sense must be singularly dull in the case of an author capable of 
making a Russian official quote Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light 
Brigade” in the course‘of a soliloquy, apropos of his opinion that 
somebody had been plundering in a police case. And a writer who 
speaks.of entering into an “inner sanctorum” is obviously gifted 
with capacities for irritating without further proof of them. The 
work is sadly amatepirigh from beginning to end. 

Florence Marryat’s “A Crown of Shame” (3 vols.: F. V. White 
and Co.), is anything but a pleasant novel. It hangs about vice in 
that morbid manner, as if there were some invincible fascination 
in it, which was.at one time the characteristic note of the lady 
novelist as a clasg and which is not even yet sufficiently uncommon. 
From a litérary. point of view, it is certainly better than most of its 
author’s recent works ; and the humours of West Indian life are 
evidently not even yet completely exhausted, as a source of amuse- 
ment. By substituting the coolie for the usual negro, Florence 
Marryat has béen able to find a fresh field which will doubtless bear 
still further exploration. 

The title of Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron’s “ This Wicked World” 
G3 vols. :..F. V. White and Co.), promises a great deal more than it 
performs:s None of the characters, save a very subordinate country 
doctor: who doesnot signify, is very wicked; but they are all 
exceedingly ‘silly, and therefore exceedingly tiresome, and with an 
immense capacity for maudlin flirtation. "The one oasis is a won- 
derful Bohemian, club, called the Seraphians, where there are no 
snobs ; where every man is taken exactly at his actual value ; where 
there are no jealousies and jno littlenesses, even though it 1s fre- 
quented. by’ every grade of tthe dramatic, musical, and literary 
callings. “And yet Mrs. Cameron speaks on her title-page of “ this 
wicked world.” A world which possessed such a club would be 
within measurable distance of the Millennium. 
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Do.,do., in rich Plush, £7 tos., £8 1os., £9 Tos. 


Easy Chairs, from 37s. 6d. 


4510s. Reading Arm and Slope, 17s. éd. 


H 
S 


gold embroidered Ja’ 
cloth backs, sit. 6in. 


decorated cloth backs, sft. 6in. high, 12s. 


igh, superior quality, 25s., 


‘A large quantity of rich silk and gold embroidered Screens, 


in beautiful shades ard colourings, from 6s. to £30. 


HAMPTON and SONS, PALL MALL BAST, 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, AND THE'MOST EFFICACIOUS IN 


CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILIT 


RAWING-ROOM FURNiTURE of every description. 
Inlaid Cabinets, of good design and finish, from £9 tos. 
FASY CHAIRS.—HAMPTON and SONS SHELL CHAIR 


(as illustrated). registered, in three sizes, covered Sateen, £3 155, 44 58, £4 15S 


> n 3 ofas and Couches, from 70s. 
Card, Centre, Writing, Occasional. and Coffee Tables in great variety. 
INING ROOM and LIBRARY FURNITURE. 
Sideboards, new designs, from £6 13s, Easy Chairs. in Morocco, as illustrated, 
J t : Dining Chairs, in Morocco, from 30s. Dining 
Tables, extending with screw, with deal tops, from 32s. 


AMPTON and SONS invite an inspection of their New 
Stock of SCREENS for this season, which are not only an. exceedingly fine 
assortment, but are cheaper even than last season, especially Japanese Screens. 


CREENS.—Four-fold Japanese, hand-painted on paper, 
i gd. Superior ditto, 15s. od. Four-fold 
anese Screens, as illustrated, on black satin ground, with decorated 
and in richer qualities from 35s. to £10. 
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SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Mat. Med., London Hospital. 


“Dr. dE Joncn’s Oil contains the whole of the 
active ingredients of the remedy, and is easily 
digested, Hence its yalue not only in Diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of cases to 
which the Profession is extending its use,” 


JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq. M.R.C.S, 
Late Staff Surgeon, Army, India. 
“The value of *hydro-carbons’ in all debilitated 
states of the system is now becoming thoroughly 
recognised, Dr. bE JonGH S Oil places inevery ones 
reach a reliable and yaluable remedy.” 


OS ee ee 
Sold Onty in Capsuled Imprerrat Halfpints. 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.5 
LE CONSIGNE 


so 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 210, 


CAUTION —Resist mercenary attempts 


THE ONLY 


Given at the Brussels Exhibition for 


to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 


GOLD MEDAL|M 


DR. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Phys. to the Lord-Lieut. of dreland. 

“ The most uniformly pure. the most palatable, and 
the most easily retained by the stomach, is DR. DE 
Joncn's Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually pre- 
scribed it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with 
very beneficial results.” 


LENNOX BROWNE, Esq,, F.R.C-S. 
Sen, Surg. Cent. Lond, Throat Hosp. 
“The action of DR. DE Joncu’s Oil has,proved, in 
my own experience, particularly valuable in many 
cases of Weakness ofthe Singing and S aking Voice. 
dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation. 


Quarts, 9s., by all Chemists and Druggists. 


ERIOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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CREENS.— New high relief leather pap 


illustrated, sunk panels, brocaded borders, and decorated cloth backs, 6ft. high, 


_ old specimens, at exceptionally low prices, 
this novel decorative ware, in rich blended colourings and new forms, 


RTISTIC STANDARD ADJUSTABLE LAMPS, new. 


and special designs, with improved self-extinguishing b' $ i 

f i d . s x S g@ burners. A splendid assort- 
ment in wrought iron and copper, brass and copper, and all polished nest from §55.. 
poo 98s 6d. as Ulustrated, in reat Yarletys to £20. : 
_ Table and Suspension Lanyps, fitted with all the latest improvements, <A choi - 
tion of Lace Lamp Shades, in newest designs and shapesafrom 6s. 9d. SOMBER 


LACKand BRASS FENDERS and SET of IRONS, from B 


APANESE CABINETS, carved satinwood, rich gold-lac- 


quered decoration; inlaid carved ivory ani pearl in relief, Several very fine speci- 


12 10s. 
HINESE BLUE and WHITE WARE.—Very rare 


Anew shipment of 


Taizan Ware. 


Brass Fenders and Set Fire Brasses, from 25s. 
Wrought Iron Curbs, pair rests, and sets of irons, from 45s. 
Coal Boxes, in all woods, best make, 12s. 6d, 
Coal?Scuttles, Japanned, art colours, from 3s. 
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ROYAL IRISH 
DAMASK 
saupuss, TABLE 


LINEN. 


Fist NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per doz. 

Samples, post free. 

INNER NAPKINS, 5. 6d. per 
dozen. Samples. post free. 

ABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards square, 
as. 11d. 3 23 yards by 3 yards. 5s. uid, each. 

OVAL IRISH LINEN SHEET- 

ING, Fully Bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s. 11d. 


yard ; 23 yards wide, 2s. 44d. per yard (the most durable 
article made). Samples, post free. 
GURPLICE LINEN, 7d. per yard; 
Linen Dusters. 3s 3d., Glass Cloths, 45.6d. per doz. 
FINE LINENS and Linen Diaper, 
gid. per yard. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, 
from rsaid. each. Samples, post free. 
ROLLER TOWELLING, 18 inches 
wide, 34d. per yard. Samples, post frée. 
K ITCHEN TABLE CLOTHS, 


13d. each. Samples, post free. 


TRONG HUCKABACK 


CYCLES was Awarded to the 


x 


On account of its being T 


FROM VIBRATION, and CONSEQUENTLY the 


LINLEY and BIGGS, 29, Clerkenwell Road, London. 


THE BEST MATERIAL 
THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER of the 


HIERATICA — 
HIERATICA — 
HIERATICA — 
HIERATICA — 
HIERATICA — 
HIERATICA — 
HiERATICA — 
HIERATICA — 


Hard and Smooth Surface, 
For Private Correspondence, 
Court Envelopes, 1s. per 100. 
Thin, for Foreign Correspondence, ruled, 
For Sermons, 
Each Shect, bears the i 


Of all Stationers. 
stamps to HI 
London, E.C. 


PET. ad 


for NOTE PAPER. 


PRIESTS. . 
delightful to write upon. 
5 quires, Note size, 1S. 


Squires, 1s. 
Ruled or Plain, 5 Quires, 1s. 6d. 
ater-mark, ‘ Hieratica.” Reject 
mitations. 
Insist on havin, 
ERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames St.. 
Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid, 


“ Hieratica;” or send 


OWELS. as. 4d. per doz. Samples, post free, 


TT 
ONOGRAMS, Crests, Coats of 


Arms, Initials, &c., woven and embroidered 


er 4-fold Screens, as 


) SONS. 


Ss 


SSS 


WHITE ENAMELLED SUITES, from 3'% guineas to 


50 guineas. 


AS! BEDROOM SUITES, with bevelled edge silvered 
plate to wardrobe and toilet glass, tile bick to was'1stun, complete, with pedest ul, 
towel rail, and chairs, £5 18s. 6d. 


LARGE BED-ROOM SUITES, in new woods, with 6ft. 


wardrobe with bevelled edge silver plate glass to centre door, from 417 10s. 


RON FRENCH BEDSTEADS, fitted with double wire- 


woven spring mattresses, woo. mattress, bolster, and teather pillow, 36s. 6.2 


RASS FRENCH BEDSTEADS, fitted with double wire- 


woven spring mattress, hair mattress feather bo!.:sr, and pillow, ges. 


EDDING, manufactured on the premises from the purest 


materials, at the lowest possible prices. Betding purified and re-made. 


B 


CHARING GROSS, LON DON, S.W. Works, 43, Belvedere Rd. 


JENSEN'S COD. LIVER OIL. 


PURE, TASTELESS, and DIGESTIBLE. 
MADE FROM ONLY FRESHEST LIVERS. 
Sold only in Capsuled Bottles, bearing Registered Trade 
Mark, an Iceberg, by all Chemists, Grocers, and Stores. 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” 
and the wear of every yard, from the 
cheapest quality to the best.is guaranteed 
Ladies should write for Samples of the 
New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and 
CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 


L° vis 
VELVETEEN who supply all shades and all qualities 
at most moderate prices. 


ELTS ARHE" GUN of the PERIOD” 
J TrapE Mark Recp. 
ay EXPRESS RIFLES. 


THE 


S WANBILL 
Registered. Price 31s. 6d. 


AMPLES and [Please name any Article 


specially required.] ° 


“LLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, 


OST FREE. 
TO any part of the World, by 
OBINSON and CLEAVER, 


> Holding Special .Appointments to the Queen 
and the Empress of Germany, 


ELFAS i i [Graphic. 
* Pelegraphie’ Address—" LINEN.” Belfast. 
© BRIEN'S. IRISH SHIRTS.— 


From 30s. éd. to sos. per half dozen. Made spe- 
cially to your own pattern or measurement. Send for 
samples. Enquiries will Tepay you—GEO. O'BRIEN 
and CO., Manufacturers, Belfi 


Please name] 


ast. 


EW SHIRTS for OLD ONES 
Old Shirts refitted with Irish Linen Fronts and 
Good quality, 2s. éd. each. Specially fine 

ag. each. New Shirts made to order. 

O'BRIEN and CO.. Manufacturers, Belfast. 


URE WOOL SHIRTS and 
“UNSHRINKABLE’ Wool Shirts, from 
4s. 6d, to 9s... 9d. each, ready made or to order ; also 


rj Sleeping Suits. Send for Patterns. 
FORO" O'BRIEN adr CO., Manufacturers, Belfast 


CHARMING PORTRAITS drawn 
jin Crayon from Life or Photograph. | 3in, head. 
nicely mounted, oncardboard rin, by tin., 105. éd., 
ost free. These drawings are lifelike in resem- 
Biatice, being exouisitely finished, and can only be 
compared to fine engravings. Tinted Crayon Water 
Soleus z Oi on Cane rzin. hy. cours highle 
lfnished, £t 1s. See Art Prospectus, with testimonials 
and notices of the press —JOHN BOOL, Artist from 
Royal Academy, National Medallist. $6, Warwick 


| Street, Belgravia, S.W, 


Cuffs. 
Linen, 
GEO. 


\for 1 
a A 


HENRY OF METFORD 
RIFLING 


The Swanbill Belt or Figure Improver in made of DIAGRAMS i. 
ea 


woven. silk elastic. It-gives the necessary, support 
where most required, and is comparatively almost as} - SENT, 2 j 
light as a feather. LOW E ST = 


"Nothing can be better. The Swanbill Silk elastic 


belt is a real comfort.”—Court Fournal, 
“The Swanbill Belt I recommend to all young 


TRAJECTORY & GREAT ACCURACY 
LARGE BORE RIFLES for big 


game shooting, 4, 8. and 10 bores, 20. to” 50 
guineas ; “360, “400, "450, “500, and _‘377 Bore Fexpress 
Rifles from 15 guineas. | Rook, Rabbit, and Deer- 
Rifles—non-fouling, cartridge-ejecting— 389, "360. 340 
320, "300, and ‘220 bores, from 3 toroguineas. Single 
hammerless, same bores, 8 to 12 guineas. CAPE 
GUNS, one. barrel nied other bate) smootlt Bere 
‘or shot or spherical ball: as M-L’s, from 6 guineas 
as B-L’s, from 10 to go guineas. COLONIAT. GUNS 
one pair of barrels, rifled, with extra shot barrels, 
choked or cylinders, from 18 to 30 guineas. this latter 
forming a battery of itself for the man of moderate 
means ; "360 to'377 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot for 
paper or brass shells. Send six stamps for Illustrated 
Catalogue, 1, post, 1s. (returned 


or abroad, per regd, 
from first purchase) of 


mothers, for nothing tends to age a woman so muc! 
as the loss of symmetery of figure. By attention a 
voman may almost retain her natural maiden form, 
even though a mother of a large family,” —Madame 


Schild's Fournal, 
aoe size of waist, with P.O.O. on 179, Sloane 
treet. : : 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 
é LADIES WAREHOUSE, 
174, Sloane Street, Belgravia (late of Piccadilly.) 
CURE FOR ALL. . 


H OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a CERTAIN REMEDY. 


For the CURE of 
BADLEGS, OLD WOUNDS, SORES ULCERS 
For BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, 
And all Skin Diseases. it has no equal. 


y I ‘AYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only, 
i thoroughly harmless Skin Pow.ler. Prepared 
by an experienced Chemist..and constantly prescribed 
by the oe eminent Skin Doctor. Feat rec. Sent 
or 36 penny stamps. Ss ALUABLE 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London. 


Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, 
the largest stock in the world, to 


G.E. LEWIS, 32 & 33, Lower Loveday 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. EsTaBLIsHED 1850. 
pens gees eS 


O MORE DEAF. —Nicholson’s 
Patented Artificial Ear Drums Cure Deafness 

and Noises in the Head in all stages. 132-pace Il- 
lustrated_ Book. with full description, free—Address 
J. H. NICHOLSON, 21, Bedford Square, London, 


692 


RTH Cl 


ARTISTES EN CORSETS. ? 
“ART & WHEN 
STEPS ) \) naTuRE 

IN FAILS. 


CORSETS made from measurement, and specially 
Gited trom ae to ee SUPPORTING STAYS, for 
Curvatures, Spinal Complaints, and 
ure, under medical supervision. | 
ENCH CORSETS. from x guinea 

Circularsand Measurement ¥ orm 
on application. 


134, NEW BONDST.. LONDON,W, 
The Beauty of the Skin enhanced by 


Neformities. Cu 

* Defects of the Fi 
SELECTED F 

Full Descriptive 


Pp (Prepared by PICARD FRERES, Parfumeurs). 

A Toilet Powder, combining every desideratum 
Hygienic and Cosmetic, for Beautifying and Soften- 
ing the Skin. It will be equally welcomed by all, for 
imparting a most natural fraicheur to the complexion, 

Gentlemen will find it most soothing and pleasant 
for use after shaving. 

In three tints :, Blanche for fair skins, Naturelle for 
Sather complexions, and Rachel for use by artificial 
ight, 

Price 1s. By Post, free from observation, rs. 3d. 

Ofall Hairdressers and Chemists, 
Depot, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
3r and 32, BERNERS STREET, W., and 
gi—a5, CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON, 


Hen &§ Hanburys’ 
Castor Oil 


Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
Sold everywhere at Gd.. 1/, 1/9 & Bi. 


NUDA VERITAS noa#38s 


wenty-two years 
acknowledged to be superior 
to all other Hair Restorers. 
.Most effectual, harmless 
and permanent. 
NUDAVERITAS 
Restores Grey or Faded 
JY), Hair to its original colour. 
KS NUDA VERITAS 
AMA % causes growth on hald spots 
mY NUDA VERITAS 
is sold in casesat ros. 6d, by 
j all Perfumers, Chemists 
&c., from whom circulars may bt 
H SONS, 
an 


e had. 

Agents~R. HOVENDEN and 
gt and 32, BERNERS STREET, W.. a 
gt—95, City Roav, Lonnon, E.C. 


LEANNESS or 
FATNESS. 


HE Investigations of a German 

Phvs‘cian of deep scientific research in reducing 
corpulency without the slightest danger have led to 
the further discovery of a means of putting. flesh on 
thin persons and general development of figure, ex- 
cept in local atrophy. Every pamphlet in| Er glish 
free for one stamp—state 1 fat or lean. anager 
Chomberg Institute, rr3. Regent Street. London, W. 


OWLE'S 132° 
CHLORODYNE 


4/6, & 11/- 


Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, Spasms, and Diarrhea 
MARKE -) ‘20 
BRIAR PIPE, beautifaity se 
graved or plain. in Leather-covered 


case, _ Free by Parceltpost for 3s. 6d. 
Ox W ABRAHAMS. so. Baa: 


HALL 


3 size 


te 

& baston Street, 
= Birmingham, 
g olesale 

a anufacturer 


n'sts’ Fancy Goods, Tllustrated Catalogue pean 


THE GRAPHIC 


ELLAS. 


SSEE THIS | NAMEIS ON 
EVERY UMBRELLA | FRAME YOU BUY 


's, FOX alC™ Lime | 


9. PVA SOS. 
PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAM! 4 


TRADE MARKS. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
have added to their celebrated 
frames decided improvements 
(protected by Letters Patent) 
which give increased stability 
and greater neatness to tho 
Umbrella. ; 

SAMUEL FOX & Oo., Limited, 
manufacture the Steel specially 
for all their frames, and aro 
thus able to provide exceptiona: 
quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 


SHAVING A_ LUXURY. 


THE ‘*‘PREMIER” RAZOR 
STROPPING MACHINE. 


UMBR 
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“Tested in every way on razors keen and razors 
blunt, the machine is perfection. There is no trouble, 
science, or skill involved in its use. You merely 
fix your razor in the holder, edge downwards. turn a 
handle slowly for a few. seconds, and behold, the 
weapon is as keen—well, let us say as a razor should 
be.”—Extract from testimonial, 
J. GORDON. Winchester Hause, Old Broad Street, 
ondon. 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 
TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says:—"'Mr. Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Book (116 pages), 
with recipe.and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 Ibs.), 
post free 8 stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, _ 
Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


Symp- 
fptoms of Dyspepsia and 
W Indigestion. Special Ad- 
fm vice asto Dietand Resi- 
@ men. Diseases Sympathe- 
m@ tic. Notes ,for Dyspepsia, 
sy Beverages, Air and Ven- 
tilation. Particulars of 
# numerous Dyspeptic Cases 
_ sent for one Stamp, 
ress—Publisher, 46, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition 
CONTENTS ; 


CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected fromZhundreds :-= 


CRYDON, 1885. 

“ Having been a sufferer from Indt- 
gestion for many years, lam happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton's Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them to all suffering from the 
same. 


“F. WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines 
Sotp EverywHerg, price 1s. 134d., 25. 9d., & r1s. 


Certain | HARNESS’ | Cure. 
ELEGTROPATHIC BELT 


Rheumatism. 


Major PAKENHAM, Longstone House, Arm: 
writes :—"' The Electropa hic Belt has COMM plete! cr 
cured 1° of rheumatic gout. J suffered intense 
agony Sor wo years. Inow feel strong and active.” 


marr 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonial. Pamphiet & Adviec free on 
applicat fon to Mr. €, B. Harness, Consuit- 

ig Electric an, the Medical Battery Co. Ltde 


@niy Address, 
LONDON, W. 


52, OXFORD ST. tee 


Rats 
Cali to-d.vy, if possible. or writes at pace 


BENSON'S | 


WATCHES 


Are the Best Timekeepers. 


trying conditions, testify to their strictly | 
secorate timekeeping qualities. 


BENSON'S 
SPECIAL £10 
LEVERWATCHES 
— FOR NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


BENSON’S 


KEYLESS LEVER. WATCH. 
SILVER CASES. 


GOLD CASES, 


ENSON'S GENTLEMEN'S KEYLESS 
LEVER WATCH, filted with a #-Plate LEVER 
Movement. daycled throughout, Compound Balance, 
Strong KEYLESS Action, Hard hite Enamel 
Dial, in 18-Carat Gold, Crystal Glass Cases, thus 
combining the strength of the Hunter with the’ con- 
Senience of the Open Face Cases. Plain Polished or 
Engine Turned for £10. or in Silver Cases, £5. 


BENSON’S 


LAYS KEYLESS J] EVER 
2 Vee 


tT 


GOLD CASES 


ae ae 
ENGRAVED CASE. 


, Prt a eliget he “SPECIAL” £10 
y z A is fitted with a Three-Quarter 
Plate LEVER ovement, Compound maer 
Jewelled throughout, and with strong Keyless action, 
thus making it THE BEST AND CHEAPEST WATCH EVER 
MADE AT .THE PRICE. and far superior for strength and 
timekeeping to the Swiss Horizontal Watches sold 
by all other firms. The Cases are_18-Carat Gold, 
yery strong and well made, either Hunting or Half- 
Hunting, Engine-turned, richly engraved all over, or 
Plain or Polished (with Monogram engraved, free)‘as 
illustrated above, Price £10, or same quality move- 
ment, in Sterling Silver Cases, £5. Lady's Gold Fob 
Chains to match, from £1 158. 

These Watches sent free and safe at 
our risk to ali parts of the World on 


receipt of Draft, Cash, or Notes. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE (the most complete of its kind 
issued) containing full descriptions 
and illustrations of these and all other 
Watches, from £2. 2s to £250, Clocks 
of all kinds, Silver and Electro-Plate, 
and of Gem Jewellery, post free. 


Be 9 ’ ‘ ss 
(QUEEN'S WATCHMAKER BY ROYAL WARRANT), 


STEAM FACTORY, 
62 and 64, [ UDGATE Hi 


28, Royal Exchange, E.C.; and 2 
: Old, Bond Street, London, Ww. * 


PETER 


ROBINSON 


Ceurt AND FAMILY 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE. _ 
REGENT GTREET 


TELEGRAM, 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of 
England on approbation—no matter the distance— 
with an cxvellent fitting Dressmaker (if desired) 
without any extra charge whatever. \dress— 
PETER ROBINSON. MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE. REGENT STREET. 


[NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, 
as wellas the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 


PETER ROBINSON |. 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. 


RENCH and 


DRESSMAKING at very moderate charges. 


PARCELS POST FREE. 
MADE-UP ARTICLES, 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 
Forwarded promptly. 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


OURT AND ENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. - 


256, REGENT GTREET. 


7 
By Special Royal & Imperial Warrant 


TO LADIES. 


eg Egerton Burnett’s 
ey Pure Woot. Best Dyz. 


Beack ERGES, 


As supplied by him for 
Court Mourning and 
General Wear, are in 
great demand, eri 
A variety of qualities 
from 1s, 24d. to 4s. 6d. 
pet yard. Ladies who 
ave a preference for 
black should write for 
patterns direct to 


URNETT, 


Any, LencTH SOLD 


GERTON 
Woollen Warehouse, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


FISHER’S _ 
GLADSTONE 
BAG. 


18in. Plated, £6. Silver, £7 10s... 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete 
with Comb, Hair Brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes, 
Tooth, Nail, and Shaving Brushes, 
Paper Knife, Scent Bottle, Jar, Soa 
Case. Penholder, Pencil, Inkstand, Match Box, Look- 
ing Glass, Two_Razors, Scissors, Nail File, and 
Button Hook. Price complete, £6 with Plated Fit- 
tings, £7 10s. with Silver Fittings. 


FISHER'’S 
BEATRICE 
BAG. 


Razor Strop, 
Dish, Writing 


Price £4 15s. 


The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Morocco 


Leather, Fitted complete, S1LveR. Mounts, Ivory 
Brusues. Very Elegant. A smallitted Bag. Con- 
tains Soap Box, Jar, Scent Bottle. Tooth and Nail 
Brushes, Paper Knife, Glove Stretchers, Comb, Hair 
Brush, Velvet Brush, Looking Glass, Scissors, Button 
Hook, Nail File, Knife, Corkscrew. 


S. FISHER, 
188, STRAND. 


BY : ROYAL 
SPECIAL $8 APPOINTMENT. 


CrEARMaN SERGES — THE 

BEST IN THE WORLD.—Pure INDIGO 
DYE, ROYAL NAVY BLUE, WOADED 
BLACK, Also in all other colours and FANCY 
WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sell SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges ; they can only 
he obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, 
PLYMOUTH. No material manufactured is so use- 
ful for Ladies’ Autumn and Winter Wear or Gentle- 
men’s Suits. Send for,patterns and select at home for 


yourselves, Parcels carriage paid in Great Britain 
and sure lata> Goods packed for export at lowest 
freights. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN PLYMOUTH 


x 


NGLISH}. 


IKKROPP 


DECEMBER 20, 1588 


* ‘They come as a boon and a blessing to me: 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Fen,” 


THE HINDOO PEN. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 


=" MACNIVEN& CAME 
@® N22 HINDOO PEN 


EDINBURCH 


“ With oblique points are ihestinablel” 
Assorted Box of M. & C.’s Pens, 1s. 1d. by post, 


MACNIVEN and CAMERON, EDINBURGH, 


AWARDED SILVER MEDALAT BarcELona Exuinitiox 


| AIRITZ’S PINE WOOL 
PRODUCTIONS. 
Awarded Twelve Medals. Established 
1853. Flannels and Underclothing of al! 
kinds. and Wadding for Prevention and 
Cure of COLDS, RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Can be had from all first-class Hosiers 
and Drapers. Principal Retail Agenis, 
Ik. LOD iE and CO. a5 Strand. Charing 
Cross Station, W.C.; FR & DRICS, Regent 
st. W.C.: HENRY SAMPSON 
(Queen Victoria Street. Lists of Country 
gents sent on application to the Whole- 
WELCH MA 
a :MARGETSON, and CO, 
Cheapside, London, E.C., On 


+ 33, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


FPPSS (OGOA 


BREAKFAST. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the | natural laws 
which govern the Operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
a well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
zy the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution, may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us_ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. e may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame,’ —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


ED, PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, 5° de Strasbourg 


ED) Piva eerated erin 


Ixora Broonl Fida 


All Pinaud: QUININE WATER 
The world renowned 
le hair tonic; prevents the hair 


from falling off. 


FDLPinau* 1xORA, SOAP 


PLeasure 79 
USE 


Epps has provided our 


In Case complete 
Black Handle, 


REAL GERMAN. HOLLOW GROUND Zvor¥r/@pcl° 
From all Dealers, -__ 
lor direct from the 
English Depdt. 51, 
Frith Street,“Soho 
quare, London, W f 


Specialities in FINE PERFUMERY 
and TOILET SOAPS. 


SOLE INVENTOR OF 


ROYAL THRIDACE SOAP 
ad VELOUTINE SOAP 


Highly recommended by the medical faculty 

for promoting a healthy condition of the skin 
and beautifying the complexion. _ 

Our latest Perfumes for the Handkerchief 


FLEUR DE LOTUS | KI-LOE DU JAPON 
MELILA VIOLETTE BLANCHE 


Of all High-Class Perfumers and Chemists. 
Wholesale: OSBORNE GARRETT & C°, London, W. 


The Genuine 


EAU 
DE BOTOT 


IS THE 


only Dentifrice approved 


BY THE 
ACADEMY « MEDICINE «: PARIS 
The best preventative of toothache 

Specially recommended, with the 

| POUDRE & BOTOT zw guinauina 
for the preservation of the Zeeth. 

OF ALL PERFUMERS, CHEMISTS, ETC. 


Wholesale of R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berncrs Str,W andCity Road E. G, Lond) 1) 


FITS. 


EPILEPSY or FALLING SICK- 
speed t d_‘' Gratis,” a 

The undersigned is prepared to send, © i 
permaient Sata fOr ail kinds of Fits. Write tordey 
to Mr. LLIAMS, 10, Oxford Terrace, Hyde 
Park, Londen, for a free copy. Be cured and happy: 
—<—<————— 
i Lane. by 
Milford Tang by 
Clement 


Printed for the Proprietors at 12, a 
EDWARD JOSEPH MANSFIELD, and pub 
him at 190, Strand, in the Parish of St. 
Danes, Middiesex.-DECEMBER 29, 1888. 


razors excellent.’ f 


whe 


